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7 BANIKANTA KAKAT! 
ful 
and objective fallibility’ 
thought, wherever its 
as being ‘already 


had his ‘poments of subjective judgmen! 


(Dr. B.K. Bhattacharyya) and that Kakatis 
‘forward-looking links are missing would strike one 
outdated and obscurantist’ (Dr. Hiren Gohain). 

the hero emerge> through the page 
glowin tributes paid by men like 


professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji and Pi. ‘essor Krishna Kanta Han- 
have established, in 70° uncertain terms, 


diqui, the authors here 
the unique place that Kakati occupies, and will continue to occupy; 
‘a the history of Assamest scholarship. Banikanta Kakati was an 


exceptionally gifted man whose works embody—even apart from the 


nationalistic aspirations of the Assamese middle class of the early 
decades of this century—a mind tuncd to a high degree of pericc- 


tion. Although not very significant in the wider context, his brillant 
much-needed sense 


But, formidable and clear, 
of this volume. Apart from the 


performances at public examinations created a 
of confidence amongst the Assamese. With his scientific and his- 
torical study of the Assamese language,, Kakati had achieved more 
than what many fellow Indian scholars. with the exception of a 
few including Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, could hope to do for 
uct ees languages. He laid the foundation of Assamese literary 
criticism, and, by unfolding the literary treasures of the past, 
he was not only glorifying a culture but also cementing a sense 
of identify for the Assamese that he had already essaycd to csta- 
blish through his work in linguistics. In his sociological studies 
Ea eer, ie! ec 

pein vi | ‘yan cultures. He had the 
profound erudition to marshal required data for his subject matter 
the searching intellect to organise his material and draw a 
sions logically and the power to express himself co pe . 
short, he was what in common parlance weuld be ae ae ue 
a man of rare originality and intellectual powers. | ae 


Yet this man was a perfect model rH et 

. | model of simplicity and sil 
| | i se ent en- 
deavours. He lived very simply and thought ever so high lke m %e 
a truly great man ! | MED Ae ey 


Most of the papers constituting the p' i th ae 
in T ie a he present volume were written 
Ao sci tio Wood : os ot Mat time. We, indeed, owe an eh 
UO A | ave liked after a lapse of over twelve - heer 

pers to some amount of revision. At ine OSE 
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formation or documents for use in this antholog 


Prakash Tamuli and Dr. Gobinda Prasad Sarma have 


us in our hour of need. We offer our sincere th 
them. 


aw 
y. Shri JVor 
Also stoog 4 


We shall be failing in our duty if we, finally, do not place a 
record our indebtedness to the Publication Board Assam fo 
shouldering the responsibility of publishing this anthology, ig 
' 

The reader will have noticed a lew editorial lapses 


Tj 4 
. j Pa 
the circumstances of 


the production of 


mk is 
tions. The absence rt 


These |g 
yond our control, 


than crave the reader’s jn. 
: : | ae 
the lapses in this volume, | 


there which, given 


book, may have reached enormous propor 


an index might strike one as an Obvious omission. 
have been due mainly to circumstances be 


this moment we can do nothing more 
dulgence for al] 


Guwahati Tabu Taid | 
2] December, 1987. Ranjit Dey Goswami 
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BANIKANTA KAKATI 
TABLE OF DATES 


November 15. Born at Batikuriha (KhararbhithaZ) village, Bar- 
peta Sub-division, Kamrup, Assam. Parents : Lalitram Kakati 
& Lahobala Kakati. Early education at Batikuriha Primary 
School. 


Admitted to Barpeta High School. Took to serious read ng 
at the instance of his elder brother Paramananda Kakati, 
a teacher in the same school. Samuel Smiles’ Self Help and 
a biography of Max Miiller had greatimpact on him in 
his formative years, the latter inspiring him totake up the 
study of Sanskrit. 


Passed the Matriculation Examination, Calcutta University, 
occupying the first position among successful candidates of 
Assam which then included Sylhet as well. Admitted to 
Cotton College, Gauhati. 


Passed the Intermediate (Arts) Examination of Calentta Uni- 
versity, securing the first position. Admitted to Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 


Passed B.A. from the same University, securing a second class: 
awarded the Tawney Memorial Prize for securing the highest 
marks among candidates appearing from Presidency College. 
Married Kanaklata, daughter of Umakanta Das, Sheristadar, 
Barpeta. 

Failed to take the M.A. Examination for bad health. 
Passed the M.A. Examination, Calcutta University, being 
placed in the second class, English, Group A. Appointed Assi- 
stant Lecturer in English, Cotton College, in November. 


Passed the M.A. Examination, Calcutta University, being 
placed first in the first class in English, Group B. Awarded 
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Edition of Old Assamese Texts 
Cor-dhara aru pimpara gucuwa Nat, (The Catching of the Thi, 
ae of the Ants), 'W° operatic playlets of Madha 
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Anthology edited 
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Assamese Literalur, with a paper on Assames 
d other papers on old Assamese literature py” 
i Kumar Barua, and others Gauhatl 
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Aspects of Early 
uage by him an 
eswar Neog, Birinc! 
ersity, 1952. 


Papers contributed to various Journals and 


Commemoration Volumes 
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a_nraka + Catton 
Sri-Cailanyadeva: Burafji ne lila-prakas ( Sri-Caitanyadeya : 2 
or miracle 2), a critique on a small publication jp Ay 
published under the pen-name ‘Bhavananda Pathak’, 


Pausa 184 §aka, pp.268-270. | 
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Purani Asamia Sahitya (Old Assamese literature), a 
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‘prevalence of Saivism in ancieg 
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Jayanti, Gauhati : 
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(daily), Gauhati : 


Natun Asamiya 
(National conse jousness) , 


Jatiya caitanya 
Day issue. 

Amar natun sahitya (Our new literature), 1947, Independence, Da’ ism e. 

Asamiya sahityat ruprekha, January 14, 1950. — 

Introducing New Books and Authors - 

to Raghunath Cliaudhari, Keteki 

Introduction to Raghunath Chaudhari, Dahikatara 

Introduction to Jat indvanath Dowerah, Katha-Kavita 

Introduction to Upendra Chandra Lekharu’s Asamiya ‘Ramiy 
Sahitya 


Introduction to Jnanadabhiram Borooah, Bilatar Cithi 
Introduction to Ambikagiri Raychoudhuri, Tumi 

Introduction to Dharmeswari Devi Baruwani, Phular Sarai 
Introduction to Lakshewar Sarma’s translated novel, Matri 


Tntroduction 


Reviews : 


Sopit Kawari (Jyotiprasad Agarwala) ‘pahi 
Sonali Sapon (Lakshminath Phookan’ 
Gutimali (Nilmani Phookan), Ra | ) 
Agru-anjali ee al 


KAKATI : A TRIBUTE 


o write my reminiscences cf 


It would have been a great pleasure t 
me to confir.e 


Dr. Banikanta Kakati, but circumstances compel 
myself to a brief tribute to his sacred memory. Among the many 
people whose cocperation and goodwill facilitated the speedy eTowth 
of Gauhati University, Dr. Kakati and Srj Sarat Kumar Datta were 
closely associated with me at the initial stage of the new institution. 
Apart from his scholarship, Dr. Kakati had a distinct personality 
that impressed his contemporaries old and young alike. He had 
strong likes and dislikes, and was called by many a cynic and pessimist, 
but I have never found a colleague more sympathetic and loyal and 
sincere in acting up to his principles. It was a happy idea to asso- 
ciate Dr. Kakati with the University as a teacher, and his work as 
Professor of Assamese and Dean of the faculty of Arts lent dignity 
to the academic status of the teaching departments. He was like an 
elder brother to me, and | eratefully remember that the congenial 
atmosphere in which he worked atthe University contributed not a 
little to the happiness of the last years of his life. 


K. K. Handiqui 
18.5.75. 
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, know for the first 
Ranikanti Kakati | came 1 » Ume p nearly 
sy ‘aleutta preparing for his M.A, 


when he wits in ¢ | 
nglish in the University of Calcutta, in which he 7 


993 and stocd first with @ first class in the Iinguisti¢ Grol 
i. ady taken his M.A. in the literary group (A) in | 
I had just then returned from Europe, after my three years’ oh 
, November 1922, and so far as | remember, Baa i 
dent in the few classes I still took jg rn 


Mot 


vears abe, 
don in | 
in | 
He had alre 


study there. 1 


was not a regular stu 


(Old English and History of the English Language). But ] } 
vague recollection that he. like an occasional student in B Group D ik 
himself, would come to my house from time to time for | y: 
as a private candidate—which | generally gladly rend 
I found the student keen and industrious. This made me know. fe 
little more intimately than most of my regular students whom In 
classroom, and I began to appreciate the steady que &, 
and the seriousness of Bamkanta. After taking his M.A. in or 
had gone back to Assam, and he was appointed Professor of =n oo 
‘a one of the premier colleges affiliated to the University of Calcut 
Cotton College of Gauhati in Assam. He would generally me a 
his business to see me. when he would come to Calcutta in co; 7 
tion with his duties as an Examiner of English of the Univer ’ 
My Origin and Development of the Bengali Language was publishes 
1926, and after that—I cannot remember when it was exact ly- 
gradually formed the idea of bringing out a similar work o . 
history of his own mother-tongue, Assamese. In a way, Banil ska 
and myself were similarly situated—both of us were drawig to j 
something for our mother-tongues impelled by the impetus we: oil 
from our study of the History of the English Language and Germa 
Linguistics. J was very happy to find in him a fellow workeaaay ? 
explanation of the problem of Assamese by the new light ne | 
alone throw on the subject as an Assamese-speaker with proper lin ng | 
tic equipment was bound to be of help for Bengali and Oriya; Sis 
languages of Assamese. Banikanta has made a generous T reference 
my interest in his work in the preface to his Assamese : 1S Fe “< | 
and Development. It was certainly a labour of love for me. W 
his thesis was first presented, the award of the doctorate Was } vithhe 
as the other examiners (both of them no longer in the /@ nd : 
living) were in my opinion a little too exacting, but Pro 
Bloch of Paris, who was my guru, readily agreed on my 7% 


ind 
a 


assist Banikanta with his detailed criticisms and corrections} an 
a5 Banikanta himself gratefully acknowledged, certainly impr : 
book considerably. In 1935, the examiners were cnanimons i 
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My Reminiscences of Banikanta 


Pp. C. Roy 


as and is Banikanta, neither Bani Kanta no 
I called him when he first dawned on my life 
then. He quietly but firmly corrected gy 
I was a bare twentyfive then and « | 
nated. ‘‘Sir,” said he, ‘as you put it, I would have the gift of lo 
quence only. But as Banikanta, the beloved of the Muses, Ty 
command all the fine arts.’ I stood, rather sat, m my professoria 
chair, corrected once for all by a chit of a lad, most unimpressive 
nay even unprepossessing, hailing from Barpeta. 


Mind you ! He w 
Banikantha. The latter 
“Myself was young 
“What’s the odds,” I said. 


Incidentally, I resist the temptation to enter into the relatre 
ereatness or otherwise of Barpeta and Goalpara, over which r, 
perpetual war in our Common Room between Srinatht and Radha 
kanta,2 which Suresh Babu3, the philosophical observer, called “The 
Border Feud”’. | 


So also, when on his first appointment to the staff, I marke 
him “B.K.K.” in the English Timetable, he taught me that i 
be “B.K.”, for the name made sense only when compoun 
disjointed. It was much later that the greatest Indian sz 
Linguistics, Dr. Suniti Chatterji, made this same point in a learnec 
contribution to a Bengali magazine. : 


In this and several ways, how much I learnt from him t 4 
our long contact, as so-called teacher and taught and later, as 
leagues ! | — 


How I wander from the orthodox method of onsite a thesis 
As a pedagogue, I have insisted that “Reminiscences” shov 
“Collection in literary form of incidents that the pereon 4 
But, when sentiment is fired, literary dicta mal ie ther: onan 
pee thoughts “that knock at the portal of my Ii 6; 
‘hae “a ee , jostle pell-mell, and “stand not upon he ord 


ry 


tae 
ae 


LAr 


a phate ml 9, 
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of his homely visitors : “You need not leave your chair. I do as he 
is my official superior.” Sudmersen started writhing in his chair. 
“Fairy tales ! A Jot of legend. Pah 1” Next came the story of 
Mr. Borooah flinging a drunken English fellow-passenger overboard 
when the latter tried to “get fresh” with an Assamese lady. Up 
jumped Sudmersen : “Dr. Roy, stop this impertinence. This cannot 
be allowed to go on.” Kaliprosad looked at me whether to go On. 
I spoke to Dr. Roy, who happened to be my old Professor. He 
questioned Kaliprosad, who calmly replied that he was responsible only 
for the delivery. ‘Who wrote it 7” shouted Sudmersen, and echoed 
Caldwell. Forward came Banikanta, in his inevitable endi chaddar, 
and “You 7?” yelled “old Sud”. Said Dr. Roy : “Sudmersen, J am 
running this show, not you. Will you let me conduct the proceedings 
in my own way ?” Then he asked Kakati : “Are yousure of your facts ye 
He said : “Certainly.” I stood up and said : “Mr. President, i 
carefully censored the paper. I myself suspected these 2s legends, and 
referred to the great scholar Mr. Hem Chandra Goswami.1? He 
assured me they were not apocryphal, and showed me reports of the 
time in back numbers of Jonaki.” Dr. Roy turned to Kaliprosad and 
coolly said : “Go on ’? | am sure Kaliprosad and Ambika Borah*’, 
who was in charge of the entertainment, would corroborate Me, if 


necessary. 


And this same Sudtnersen, when Banikanta topped the list in the 
to me and said : “So, your Banny Kantuh has saved the 
in those palmy days of Cotton College, it was 
felt to be not good enough that the competition list should not con- 
tain at least three OF four Cottonians, and that year this was the only 
First. What a college | The Sadler Commission ranked it with St. 
Paul’s as the best under Calcutta University. 


1.A., came 
situation !” For, 


off went Banikanta to Calcutta, the Mecca of ambitious young 
scholars, for his Degree Examination. Burdened with a family, de- 
pending solely on his scholarship, uncouth and ill-dressed to sophis- 
ticated Cockney eyes; he could not do justice to himself. But he is 
still remembered as an earnest seeker after knowledge. When in 1930, 
my son joined the Eden Hindu Hostel as a Third Year student of 
, the oldest factotum Banamali asked him where he 


Presidency College, Ee 
“Assam”, said Jit. ““O sir, there was one young man 


from Assam here long 4 


1 got up at night, J found his lamp burning and him stooping over 


_——, 


He had Hs quaint name, Kakati, and whenever 


4) 
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I was pained to see that his potentialities as a teacher were not 
exploited by authority or student. Several factors contributed to this 
lack of recognition. His voice, low and husky, was not suited to 
addressing a large class. His scholarship, profound and abstruse, Was 
“caviare to the general.” Last but not least, his contempt for show- 
gues Whom I shall leave 


Had it been Oxford 


manship, so beloved of some of our collea 
nameless, was mistaken for lack of knowledge. 
or Cambridge, his learning would have been utilized for the advan- 
cement of knowledge, heedless of examination results prcduced by 
efficient teachers. I am painfully cognizant that “Professcr’ Was 4 
misnomer for us who served and sometimes succeeded as coaches, 
helping the doubtful over the borderline, to raise the percentage of 
passes. But to the humble but earnest seeker after knowledge, the 
ambitious yet hesitant pupil, he was a perpetual inspiration, eiving of 
his inexhaustible store. recognise with gratitude the immense profit 
my own children derived from the largesse he bestowed unstinted on 
them, his left hand not knowing what his right gave. To the end, 
I myself sought and received his help in elucidating obscure classical 
references or involved Shakespearean OT Browningite passages. Yet, 
he always began oT ended up with “It is as you Say, sir;’’ little 
touches that bespoke Nature’s own gentleman. 


I now proceed to deal with him as a man, having sketched him, 
however perfunctorily, as 4 student and a teacher. 


I bestowed on him the sobriquet of “Arch Cynic’, usually app- 
lied to Thackeray. One of the leading advocates of Gauhati called 
him “P.P.” or the Public Prosecutor. Like Bacon *He would not 
willingly abide a fool”, nor a poseur or 4 hypocrite either. Chan- 
dranath Kalita'® has succinctly summed up this aspect of his character 
‘n the Golden Jubilee Book : “Simple and unostentatious, he is yet a 
terror to every fussy man, for with his penetrative intellect and pointed 
retort, he can at once ficor the flippant or the fussy opponent to the 
ground.” I was reputedly pugnacious too, but my attacks were with a 
bludgeon whilst his were rapier thrusts, not “heavy lathj charges ” 
as Muhibulla described some of our combative group. “ 


I recall one instance of such caustic humour. There was, perp 
still is, 4 certain citizen of Gauhati who was a double-barre] hy : aps 
nuisance, in that he was not only a bore but also one of Pete 
Lamb’s ‘Race of Borrowers.” He would invariably cg harles 


dpe . 
loan before he had done with you fer aheiday. Y war oon mall 


Walking With 
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Kakati along the Strand one evening, when I saw the Lilliputian terror 
coming our way. “Let us cross over to the other side,” I whispered 
to Kakati. “It is all right sir. Have no fear,” he said. Lo and 
behold ! No sooner did the dwarf catch sight of B.K. than he 
hastily retraced his steps. This was “the beot on the other leg” with 
a Vengeance | “What is the magic you employed 7” I asked. 
“Very simple, sir. I lent him two rupees sometime back, and now he 
shuns me like a cobra.” Machiavelli must have turned uneasily in his 
grave lo sce a son of Assam beat him at his own game ! I recall 
another instance. A flighty girl student used different dedges on 
different days to focus the attention of the boys when entering or 
I told B.K. casually I did not know what to do 
as ever, he helped me out. Shortly after, we were 
aking tutorial classes in adjoining rooms, the girl being in my group. 
He dismissed his a little before time, and waited at my door as 
though to speak to me when free. I did not smell a rat yet. I dis- 
missed my class. The girl posed as though her sari had caught ina 
corner of a desk. Said B.K. in a stage whisper : “Shakuntala kar- 
techha naki 2? Anchal kantay bendhe gechhe ?’'7 The belle of the 
college blushed scarlet and never ventured a repeat performance. 


leaving my class. 
about it. Well, 


Verily could it be said of him 


On thee the loyal-hearted hung ? 
The proud was half disarm’d of pride? 
Nor cared the serpent at thy side 
To flicker with his double tongue. 


What apparently dried up the well of geniality in him ? Myself 
| saw only superficial misanthropy in him. In Bengali idiom, he was 
like a coconut, dry and hard in the exterior but with sweet, thirst- 
quenching milk inside. How else to explain his charity, to the end of 
his days. to poor deserving students, his old-world courtesy, his humi- 
lity ? He never smoked before me, though most of my old pupils, 
since colleagues, did not refuse my proflered cigarette case 
in the Common Room. When he was going to the Historical 
Records Congress, perhaps in 1943'*, I met him at Lucknow railway 
station. He left his reserved compartment, and on a crowded platform 
took the dust of my feet, though I tried to dissuade him, as it em- 
barrasses me. What prompted him to mention me as ultimately res- 
ponsible for his thesis when this can by no sophistry be substantiated ? 


As to his charity to poor students, “thereby hangs a tale.” In 


his lean hostel days at Calcutta, two of his ex-teachers, the late 
Prof. Asutosh Chatterji being one, helped him with a monthly dole. 
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Years after, he brought along two packets of paper-money as repay- 
ment. To my knowledge they were declined as not having been meant 
as loan. To this he replied, “Sir, a Hindu cannot leave unpaid a 
guru reen” and looked profoundly distressed. He was told to repay 
it in any other shape he thought best. I can vouch for it that to 
the end of his days, he supported some poor students without decla- 
ring it from the house tops. 


His condonation of the shortcomings of those he revered was 
generous to a fault. I recall someone describing me as intolerant and 
Sharp-tongued. I kept silent as I knew the charge well-founded. Out 
spoke Banikanta : “Sir, some in this world must have the guts to 
challenge the wrong, heedless of self. Mr. Roy is one of that small 
band.” No paid advocate could do better for a losing case. How he 
smoothed my oft-ruffled plumes ! He once asked me what books I was 
carrying back from a library. ‘“Banikanta,” said I, “there is no me- 
thod in my madness. I read travel, shikar, biography, poetry, thrillers, 
hoc genus omne.” Pat came the reply : “Sir, you therefore enjoy your 
reading. To my sort, everything read or to be read must be for a set 
purpose, and as such becomes labour not pleasure.”’ 


How they crowd the memory, Banikanta’s ready retorts, so biting 
to the many, so soothing to me! Only a few months back, Writing 
to him for a favour I said ; “Pardon me that I write only occasio- 
nally and that only for a favour.” Like a clever lawyer for 
he, though the injured, put my defence into my mouth. He 
the “favour’’ part and pounced on the “occasicnal’”’. “Sir,” he replied 
reporting that my request had been kept, “It is the Privilege of fhe 
old to speak only when occasion demands, and that of the young 
to see that service is rendered to superiors.” How few of the Sener. 
tions I have taught since would think or even speak in Such terms | 


defence, 
ignored 


Pax to this generous sophistry to soothe his old teacher. 
aware of the tendency of age to garrulity, and must check the flow 
of reminiscences. He had and has a place in my heart that can neve 
be filled. The void left by his departure for “that ung; ; 
country from whose bo urne no traveller ever returneth” 
dull pain. Vain therefore the hope that “Words, words, words” 


I am 


.. Like weeds...will wrap me o’er, 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold; 
But that large grief which these enfold 
Is given in outline and no more, 


¥ 
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Gangaprasad Rorooah, Kalipr 


asad Boroovh's younger brother, 
physician. 


later became a 


10. Hem Chandra Goswami (1872—1928), poet, journalist, com 


eatly Assamese manuscripts and Civil Servant. One of 
Assamese literature, Gosw 


piler and editor of 
the pioneers of modern 
ami edited 4 Descriptive Catalogue of Assamese Manus- 
cripts (pub., Calcutta University) and restored to print the monumental Assamese 
lexicon Hemkosha (pub. Shillong, 1900) in collaboration with P.R.T. Gurdon. 


Jonaki (launched 13 January, 1889), 


an Assamese month!y devoted to literature, 
was edited by Chandrakumar Agarwalla 


» With the active cooperation of Hem 
Chandra Goswami and Lakshminath Bezbaruah, among others. 


11. Ambika Borah (1891—1968), eminent man 


Assamese, Calcutta University, 


masters of modern Assamese pr 


of letters, sometime Lecturer in 


was the son of Satyanath Borah, one of the 
ose literature. 


12. P.G. Abraham, Professor and Head of the Department of English, Cotton 
College (1929—33), 


13. Nalini Barua, elder brother of Sri Bhavani Barua, 1.P.S. (Retired), died in the 
prime of youth. 


14. Apparently a lapse of memory. Kakati took his M.A. from Calcutta and not 


from Cotton College, Gauhati. In 1917, Kakati failed to sit for the examination 
owing to bad health. It seems he took some coaching from his teacher at Gau- 
hati for his M.A. examination the following year. 


15. Bentinck, the then Deputy Commissioner, Kamrup, ASsam. 


16. Chandranath Kalita (1 904—1983) served in the Department of English, Cotton 


College, from 1953 to 1962, first as Lecturer and, then, as Professor and Head of 
the Department. 


His comments cn Kakati appear on pp 105—6in the Golden Jubilee Volume, a 
Cotton College, 1951—52, published by Dr H.K. Barpujari, Secretary, editorial , 


board, Jubilee Volum:, Gauhati, 1952, | 


17. “Acting Shakuntala ? Have your loins been caught in thorns ?” 


18. Kakati attended the XXII Session of the Indian Historical Records Congte: : r 
(Peshwar, N.W.F.P.) ia 1945, and nor in 1943. | 
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24 HANIKANTA KAKATI 
in the usual sense. Only such Sl udents could pro fit from him ag 
cold stand his deep silences, occasional sarcastic remarks, exac ing, 
standards, and used their minds as well as they could, But, as one of 
his students recalls, “his greatest skill consisted, like that of Socrates, 
in helping us to learn and think for © urselves.” 


i) 


Dr. Kakati came out best in small and, preferably, advance d 
classes. After he left Cotton College and join ed Gauhati University 
as Professor of Assamese his pet sonality seemed to undergo a change 
and his analytical bent of mind, 1s sense of humour and @ mews 

ak more attractive. A guru does not 

About this time he found himself 

ers who were eaget to learn from 

probably helped him to 
open out. | i 
r. 

Kakati was in a way a loner, not ambitious like other talented ‘ 
persons of keen on popularity like most of us. Nor did he . 
work very hard, except on occasions. Early in his. teaching life 
he wrote a series of essayS on Assam’s medieval literature and 
in the thirties he worked on his project of the study of the icone 
mese language. These two mainly, and perhaps a bri lliant academic 
career, entrenched him in such prestige that, like Dr. johnson 
to the end of his life his public image remained sound and solid 
without his having to care for reputation in the usual sense. He did 
what he could and did when he wanted to. D.H. Lawrence seems tal 
describe the type of man that Kakati was : - 


I shall keep my strength for myself; they can kee : | | 
Why should we beat our heads against the ee as well. 
of each other? I shall sit and wait for the bell. 


re 


comes your Way; stick to 


N department of 
| nt off 
of the Public service 


ae ee ecti a 
hip of Education yj Ons as a Congress 


he was happy as he Versity 2— No, 


Wa8—As a teacher, 
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That was one reason Why his prestige never waned. He was a symbol 
¢ solid work and unperturbedness. Dr. Radhakrishnan was being 


round the University building (temporary at the time). The 
Vi isitor and Handiqui, 


{ the Vice-Chancellor, were passing close 
to the classroom-cum-office where Kakati was sitting. I said rather 

dly, “Sir, that’s Radhakrishnan going round.” He smiled and 
Yh, it’s all right, why should we run after him ?” In thcse 
is of the University there were quite a few teachers frcm 
es \ssam. They dressed well and also talked well. The unso- 
te et” pen teachers felt a little subdued in their eee what 


The professor loved long walks across the fields by the Sarania 
-or along the railway track or on the Shillong road. On Sundays 
sometimes go out in the morning and maybe, visit one of 
favoured younger friends. Sometimes he was accompanied 
one > of ie latter. In these rambles he came out as quite a lova- 


a man of medium height, stocky in build, with a bulging 
1 and rather penetrating eyes covered with thick glasses. His 
dress was of the simplest, dhoti and half-shirt, with a chaddar care- 
lessly thrown across his shoulder, and a walking stick in his hand. 
Eyen his shoes were of canvas. Most of his life he smoked bidis. 
Only late in life, when, in the late forties, it was heard that bidis 
sometim 


nes exploded like crackers, he started smoking cigarettes. 


How I recall these rambles and the striking observations that he 
made | By way of illustrating a point once he said, “You arean M.A. 
in English, you know your subject, but what else do you know ?” 
Much hung on this else and it was because of the want of this 
else that so few persons found intellectual acceptance from him. He 
was not for those who talked shop ! One evening we were sitting 
onthe grass verge of the Shillong road and in a certain context he 
said, “If someone throws mud at you, when it dries, you can flick it 
off, but some of it sticks.” On another occasion, when I complained 
that so-and-so had published a nasty rejoinder to one of my articles, 
he said, “Don’t reply. Just go on doing what you can and do not 
getinto a controversy.” This was rather strange for a person who had 
at one time used the pen with considerable effect in a controversy, 
between two rival schools of Vaishnavism. 
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The man who once wrote : “If one wishes to weild the club of 
Bhima, one has first to acquire the strength of the latter,” apprecia- 
ted persons with some amount of tenacity of purpose and intelligence. 
At the same time he could also appreciate feelings and sentiments, to 
judge from his concern for a person suffering from bereavement OT 
misfortune. There was a poet lurking in the heart of Dr. Kakat. 
He did not write verse but his appreciations of the poetry of several 
of his contemporaries are well known as well known 1s his English 
translation of the fiery poetry of Ambikagirl Roy Chowdhury. His 
attitude was that one should not undertake any project which came into 
conflict with one’s feelings and sentiments. This I felt in particular 
in the sympathy and guidance that he gave me at atime when I 
was young and mentally a little restless. 


One evening I came upon him on the western bank of the Dighali 
tank. It was a moonlit night, rather hot. We sat on the grass for 
some time. As I saw him off I told him that I had been teading a 
biography of George Eliot. He asked me to read Romola, saying | 
would like it. I spoke of the realistic attitude of George Eliot 
and the philosophical vein in her writing. He observed, “Wes- 
tern writers have a larger grasp of life. It is good to read and fill 
one’s mind rather than cast pearls before swines—write for people who 
are not appreciative. Improve your mind—that is better.” After a 
while he added, ““Why not write fiction if you want to ? You have 
an excellent general background mentally and alsosome experience of 
writing short stories. It is better to concentrate on some work which 
has your emotional urge behind it. Even scholarship and cultural 
studies go into the making of a novelist.” That was in May of 1952, 
I feel happy that I could show him a novel of mine before he left 
us the same year in November. 


He used to say, “When I began writing my Assamese : its fo). 
mation and development, there were hardly any books and journals 
here, and there was none to whom you could turn when you Were j 
doubt.* You are in better days now.” a 
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, inations, he did not have enough time for intellectual pursuits, Once 
dismissed an Honours class five minutes before the bell rang. Dr. 
Th om pson, the Principal, noticed a student coming out of the class 
and | pounced upon him. Learning that he was from Kakati’s class, 
he stepped into the classroom and asked, “How is it, Kakati, you 
have let. them off so early 2?” Rather embarrassed, Kakati said, “‘I’ve 
| just” finished a topic and there's hardly any time to begin another.” 
“Why You could teach them grammar.” 


0 ne morning in 1951 he was sitting at my house, sipping tea. 
He e was ina thoughtful mood, cogitating on the prospects of the 

38 me “J language. “No, the language won’t grow, it will just go on 
or Mikir.. Bengali publishers are printing Assamese 
of Bengali books. The Assamese won’t publish books 
if they are published people do not read them. Observations 
s nature are not relished by our people. On consideration of 
a A situation that I advocated once (1947) the acceptance of the 
re de oat we a take the ae cpa Wwe are Se to 


fori phe open purposes and! we cebeua be ale to aoe out our 
books.” | This was however a mood of momentary depression. He 
belie —— wars aed he psy ag his other ania se apeap sns 


ae ‘pegnes bis academic pereouliey made: on 1 several of his 
r colleagues and a number of his post-graduate students. He 
no research students to guide in the conventional sense. The 
| oF versity had just come into existence and academic life was only in 
the formative stage. The student who wanted to work on a tribal 
suage under his guidance was Jeft in the Jurch when the Professor 
xpectedly left the world. 


-- Kakati could grasp the essentials of a man’s character ina 
ing stroke. He would recount some funny aspect and end with 
constant low-pitched laughter—he-he-he. Some of the anecdotes 
at he told us of Assam’s greatness might be considered damaging 
and libellous. He recalled how, many decades ago, as part of the 
=) conference of Asam Sahitya Sabha at Dhubri, there was an_ exhi- 
- bition of wrestling. The contestants were an Assamese and a Bengali. 
When the Bengali went down there was a thumping on the back of 
Kakati and a jubilant voice cried, “Bravo ! They have come up, 
the Assamese people have come up ! Now, my lad, write a ‘philology’— 
what we need is the philology of the Assamese language.” How 
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naive character of the poct and he 
whose Primary Concern Was the a 
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* Dr. Kakati spoke about Professor Padmanath Vidyavi 
with admiration. at the same time recalling his eccentricities 5 th : 

He recounted how once at a staff meeting the short-te mpered J 
fessor had thrown a ruler al Principal Roberts for going back 
some decision that had Deen taken earlier. The British teache oO 
college respected the Sanskrit scholar for the courage of his conv 


110TS. 


ke 
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An incident that he recounted does not seem to do him cr edi 
because it is a matter of history now, having happened so mi 
years ago, it bears retelling. At one time there were M.A. classe 
English at Cotton College. Professor P.C. Roy was the head or 
department, and Kakati was the third man, the second being 
S.K. Bhuyan. All of a sudden Government appointed a SOUtREM 
named Abraham, a young chap with an Oxford degree, as he ad : 
department. As Professor Roy gave vent to his pique : “2 hay 
in tWenty-tWo years’ service and this chap of twenty-four years 
to Boss over us !" Roy's daughter Sujata, a promising g 
then doing her Honours in English. She was immediately mx 
M.-C. College at Sylhet (now in Bangladesh ) so that Ft 
Abraham could not claim any credit for her getting a first class 
pute seen laid their heads together to see what th y 

owe the “interloper.” The time was one of world-wice 
ee the finances of Government 8 = 
éeested to Rey that the latter report to Government th 


were Very few students in the M.A. section it might @ 
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abolished, thus leading to considerable saving. Roy acted upon the 
suggestion, with the result that the M.A. section was abolished and the 
voung Oxonian lost his job (1933), In defence of Professor Roy and 
Kakau it may however be added that the M.A. English section had 
hardly any student and Professor Goffin—formerly of Cotton College 


—had opined that “classes in English were not worthwhile in Cotton 
College”. 


[ have written that Dr. Kakati was not an easy man to get on 
with, but once he took you into his heart he was outgoing in his 
desire for your welfare, he appreciated your efforts and encouraged 
you like an affectionate parent. It is not that he suffered fools 
gladly. He could not tolerate shallow writing or mere show ofscho- 
larship. His bantering laughter took care of that. But once, I believe, 
he was beaten at his own game ! Talukdar, the novelist, developed 
a fancy to antiquarian studies and invented some theories about the 
Buddha dying in Assam. He would write something, take it to Kakati 
and ask for his opinion. As he was persistent, Kakati found it diffi- 
cult to turn him away. Reporting his ordeal to us later, Kakati used 


to laugh and say, ‘‘What could I do ? Supposing that bullet-head 
butted me ?” 


He did not like to work hard or elaborate what he wrote. His 
books are usually small-sized but for Assamese : Its Formation and 
Development, but each one in a way breaks fresh grounds. Purani 
Asamiya Sahitya showed how religious writings could be appreciated 
as literature; A.F.D. laid the foundation of linguistic studies in Assam; 
Kalita Jatir Itibritta was a pioneer in the socio-historical study of a 
community; The Mother Goddess Kamakhya, a compact study of the 
evolution of Assam’s religious and social life, is often quoted by 
scholars; his Vishnuite Myths and Legends, a posthumous publication, 
is a study of Indian myths in folklore setting and _ highly 
suggestive. 


Kakati wrote in a terse style. Some of his academic essays are 
too condensed and might have improved with a little elaboration and 
reworking. He used to observe, quoting a verse from the Hitopa- 
desham : “‘Scholarship consists in cutting away unessentials : pari- 
cchedo hi pandityam.’’ The usual meaning of pariccheda is to come to 
a decision, the sense of the verse (Mitralabha, 249) being, “‘When mis- 
fortunes assail, wisdom lies in coming to a decision...”” Dr. Kakati 
apparently gave his own interpretation. 
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Kakati did not claim omniseience though his teacher and collea- 
akati ¢ a a | : 
Professor P.C. Roy used to say that he was a walking ency- 

eue Professor bY: i. PSH)" ai ahiee ‘ 4 

ee dia. I recall his telling me, Jt is not that Tread many books, 

te A, rh ie jibe t 


4 I read thoroughly.” He once said, “My life can 
be divided into certain stages. Just after WE pel : ca up | 
the study of Sankardev and Old ASSEIETSE litera ure. : | pe ‘ 00 ee : 
seven years to prepare my thesis. Then again Kalita Jatir Teibyitte ¥ 
(the history of the Kalita race). Then The lati Goddess Kamakhya. 4 
I think it is time for me to leave these. What’s the use of probing | 

such matters ? That only leads to the loss of mental peace, I hav i 
been thinking of studying grammar, for once you get involved ina 


but whatever I Tea 


2 


He took up again the study of Latin, Greek and Sanskrit gramme 
I gave him a Latin grammar that I possessed an : 
German srammar and advised, “Learn this language, you will find it 


useful one day.” 
»' tan . 


He could laugh, he could tell jokes, he could relax with his 


younger colleagues and students at picnic spots, but he often scene 
preoccupied, particularly towards the last years of his life. ae 


en 

He had certain family problems which remained unsolved. Th en 
his wife died, just two months before his death. He also began to 
have attacks of illness. It is difficult to say if a person of such acu 
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pearian moral order that he believed in ? Did he also feel a bit 
disillusioned with life, even though he was blessed with most of the — 
things that a poor struggler might aspire for 2 It moves me — 
even now to recall what he said one evening as we parted : “Do 
come more often, I feel so lonely sometimes.” Perhaps every 
intelligent and thinking person ends by being lonely of heart. 
Twenty-three years after his dq : : 4 oe 

) = | epa : sar | can 

iy Ss Gee mes Parture from this world, e can 
st | © trom Sanskrit : Like him there has been none, nor 
b ikely to be another. The loss of the man is not made up 
y the institutions that hs aoe cee ee 
Kalas Mem ons that have grown up in his memory : the Bani 
uy Memorial Lectures at the University, founded at the init 

of Dr. BK. BR Cem ! 'Y, Tounded at the mit 

%-K. Barua, Banikanta Coll 


Piste! fGen a, ‘ge of Teacher Education @ 
een Mth whose foundation 1 was closely associated, another 
: TLE hy * . BOO Vit, ST 

& Near Barpeta, and a high school or two. ; ie 


Kakati and the Idea of Social Progress 


Birendra Kumar Bhattacharyya 


Dr. Banikanta Ka Kati 


was aman of keen intelligence and a 
gifted scholar. He w 


as one of the finest pPreducts 
of education introduced by the British 
Assam. All his w 


of the new system 
Government in India and 
orks had a social direction. His doctoral disser- 
tation, Assamese : [Its Formation and Development helped establish 
the distinct identity of the Assamese Speech at a time when it was 
hotly disputed in pan-Indian literary circles. The growing nationality 
consciousness of writers, Scholars and social workers in the period 
between 1836 and 192] was a remarkable phenomenon. Literature 
was considered as one of the vital national activities. In fact, L.N. 
Bezbarua went to the extent of declaring that language and literature 
were the gateway of national Progress. The written word was the 
symbol of culture. While stress was laid on it, other aspects of cul- 
ture and life were not neglected. Kakati’s specialisation was in litera- 
ture and philology, but he had a wider view of life. 


His special achievement in the Assamese cultural field lies 
rationalistic reinterpretation of earl 
early literature, he discovered a popular source of profound spiritual 
wisdom, He believed that without this spiritual wisdom, national 
progress Was not possible. Modern rationalists Tarely see any point 
in such an assertion. To him, this ancient wisdom is nothing but an 
opiate. During the height of communal tensions in the months 
preceding the Independence, many Hindu and Muslim patriots inter- 
preted religious values in a very narrow manner to suit their parti- 
cular aggressive political standpoints. At that time, Jaya Prakash 
Narayan, who was a confirmed socialist, called upon the living Indian 
thinkers and philosophers to interpret the old religious thoughts in 
the true perspective. Kakati appreciated this idea and commended the 
path of integrated progress. He believed that freedom of India was 
essential, but this should not lead us to give up the path of ACent 
wisdom. . This idea of synthetic progress was his most favourite idea, 
Perhaps this idea comes near the idea of a balanced national progress 
based on synthetic knowledge of science and spiritualism. 


in the 
y Assamese literature. In our 
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Kakati applied this comprehensive idea to the particular situation 
with which he was immediately concerned. He was concerned With 
the all-round progress of the Assamese nationality. This concern Was 
progressive in an age which held national awakening as vital and 
sacred. One particular problem which deeply interested a Serious 
intellectual of his age was reconciling the various Standpeints of 
progress : regional, national and universal. Kakati specifically 
encouraged those tendencies in Assamese cultural life which harmonised 
these standpoints. He euided young writers and scholars in their 
creative and intellectual activities. Some of the well-known literary 
Scholars of our times built their careers under his stewardship. This 
certainly helped in creating a nascent community of scholars having a 
Scientific background. Some of the serious students of politics and 
economics were his intimate friends. Among them, mention may be 
made of Tyagabir Hemchandra Barua and Dr. Mathuranath Goswami: 
one Was a committed nationalist politician and the other is a reputed 
economic scholar. He encouraged serious creative writers like Jatindra- 
nath Duara, Ambikagiri Roychaudhury and Raghunath Chaudhury, 
and introduced them to their public with sympathetic and relevant 
comments. Jyotiprasad received his patronage quite early in life. 
Again, Kakati was the first fo appreciate the literary qualities of 
Jivanar Batat, a work of fiction by the late B.K. Barua. 


I remember how greatly he was interested in the 


first Assamese 
English daily, The Assam Tribune, 


and he expressed the belief in an article in The Assam Tribune that 
the Assamese thinkers would one day come of age and become re- 
cognised national leaders of thought. Only then, he said, indepen- 
dence would be Meaningful to ys. He also warned us against cyni- 
cism and despair. He believed that the numerical smallness of the 
Assamese Nationality was no impediment to its future greatness. He 
reminded us of the J ews, who, despite their numerical inferiority, had 
contributed to the world’s intellectual Progress in an impressive manner. 


There was a time when the Cultural life of the Assamese middle 
Class was not as diversified as it is today. Science cccupied a minor 
place in education and the humanities were almost identified with 
literature. The stresses and strains of Political and economic life did not 
allow aspirants for higher human knowledge to fulfil their ambitions. 


MR ee 


ideology and the Work of Banikanta Kakati 
Hiren Gohain 


(1) 


The Marxian concept of ideology has often been vulgarized, either 
in the direction of mechanical materialism or in that of an arbitrary 
idealism. The former kind of distortion neglects the creative character 
of intellectual work. It forgets that Marx’s original formulation was 
dynamic and remote from the sense of passive reflection of primary 
Socio-economic events later attributed to it. “Men are the prcducers 
of their conceptions, ideas ete. Teal, active men, as they are 
conditioned by a determinate development of their productive ferces 
and of the intercourse which corresponds to these....°’ (The German 
Ideology). The key-phrase for our purposes is ‘producers of their 
conceptions’, which evidently implies that ideas have to be produced, 
created, and are by no means inert precipitates of some all-powerful 
material process. Men produce their ideas about themselves and the 
world in course of their struggle to create the material conditions of 
life in accordance with the development of productive forces. Such 
ideas are not photographic copies of certain eternal realities, but 
reports on a certain stagein the development of productive forces and 
social relations. Without those Teports 1t will beimpossible to develop 
the productive forces or establish the social relations proper to that 
Stage of historical development. Indeed they may outlive even the social 
relations if they serve to ensure the further growth of prc ductive 
forces. 


On the other hand such notions have only a relative degree of 
validity. As the prcductive fcrces develop, ideas arising from an ear- 
lier stage of their development and conforming to an obsolete system 
of social relations, become more and more obscure. Of course, unlike 
social relations ideas enjoy a far greater degree of freedom and 
flexibility. But if the ideas are harnessed by a decadent ruling-class no 
longer in command over development of productive forces, they will 
merely be used to mystify the actual social relations, including the 
reactionary role of the ruling-class. Besides, the reactionary intellectual 
is not interested in acknowledging the real situation, but only in 
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spinning out ever more fantastic theories to buttress a collapsing order. 
The creative element is thus bound up with a large scope for mysti- 
fication. As Marx himself so often points out, the ideologies of the 


ruling classes are prone to ignore the material conditions of their 
existence. 


The phantom debate of Marxism vis-a-vis Truth, so dear to Revi- 
Sionists and bourgeois critics of Marxism, is thus quite beside the 
point. The historical development of both the material conditicns and 
the corresponding ideas eliminates the idea of an absolute, eternal 
Truth in which the scholar may take refuge, inimpartial distance from 
all conflicting schools of thought. Since development comes about 
througn class-strugele, there is no vantage-point outside classes. 


Our critique of Kakati’s ideas also arises out of our position in 
the contemporary class-struggle in our society. But if we have no 
illusions about objectivity, we can at least avoid, by a proper under- 
standing of the Marxian notion of ideology, the mistake of either 
idolising the thinkers of a past epoch and thus letting the past domi- 
nate the future, as well as the mistake of denigrating themin a 
spirit of retrospective wisdom and thus denying the very idea of his- 
torical development. 


(II) 


We do not therefore propose to study the intellectual life of 
Banikanta Kakati either as an eternal contribution to human know- 
ledge or as a passing reflection of the socio-economic development of 
Assamese society in the first half of our century. Kakati made his 
chief contributions in historically sensitive fields like linguistics, social 
anthropology, and literary criticism. In all three fields his most ori- 
ginal discoveries and insights may be related to the general historical 
development of Assamese/Indian society and culture in the pericd 
concerned. But they are also related to processes that are yet to reach 
the terminus of growth, and to conditions only dimly foresha- 
dowed at that time and with a long period of development ahead of 
them. Where such forward-looking links are missing, his thought 
appears there as already outdated and obscurantist. 


In the first half of this century Indian society was moving with 
increasing speed towards a crisis of the colonial order. The British 
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While population increased between asic Es “re yee gi 
total cropped area per capita had decreased by Zo-® The 
Ss ay be imagined from the fact that by 1951, accor. 
pressure on land may be imagine ‘ads : oe 
ing to a sample survey in Sibsagar district 667%, of the families held 
land-holdings of less than 15°10 bighas (about 5 acres) in size, and 
they were forced to limit their productive activitics to a lew months 
every year. The land-problem was further aggravated by increasingly 
massive immigration from Northern and Eastern Bengal, driven by 
acute distress and the tacit approval of colonial authorities who had 
discovered the advantages of communal tension.?7 The overwhelming 
majority of the people had to depend on agriculture, for domestic 
industry had collapsed and there was little industrial activity to engage 
the surplus man-power in villages, estimated to have been as large as 
52%. The colonial power was of course deeply interested in prospects 
of tea, the profit from which went largely to sterling companies with 
head-offices in London or to British managing-agencies based in Cal- 
cutta. Even in the districts where tea-plantations thrived, only one 
out of every ten thousand persons was returned in the 1951 Census 
report as ‘employer’,® a fact that gives us some idea of the Assamese 
share in the capital invested in tea. (Needless to add, many of those 
employers were grocers and petty traders). In a memorandum to the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India in 1929 the Government of 
Assam stated candidly : 


Assam is not an industrial province, It is an agricultural province with no 
large towns or industrial centres. Its largest and most important industry, tea 
cultivation, is mainly apricultural. Apart from that the only large labour concerns 
are the coal mines, the oil fields and a match factory. There are a few scattered 
saw mills, printing presses, rice mills, oil mills and engineering workshops, but 
they are small and of little importance, ® 


In 1951 the then Census Superintendent for the province felt constrai- 
ned to remark that things had not changed much since then. 


_No wonder urbanisation also took place at asnail’s pace. In 1921 
24% of the population lived in towns, In 194] aah of the popula- 
tion appeared as town-dwellers in the Census report, a growth of 
97% kn 20 years. In 1951 there were only six towns with population 
over 20,000.': In undivided Assam, including Sylhet, there wets a nly 
£94,157 Students in secondary schools including High School and 
a mahi Schools, There Were, immedi ately before partition, 
a, Pe With 5014 students. The total number of Rann 
and Science graduates in 1951 was only 4,668. Prior to 1946 the 
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province had only two technical schools.12 It is a measure of the 
extreme weakness of the modern culture in Assam that in 195] only 
/0 persons Were known to have been authors, editors and journalists, 
among whom 59 belonged to the plains," 


Our survey will remain incomplete without a glance at the horri- 
ble trade in Opium carried on by the ‘paternal’ colonial power. In 
1921 twelve to thirteen hundred maunds of opium was soldin this 
province by the government through licensed traders. The revenue 
from it (opium-addicts had to pay a tax) amounted to 44 lakhs of 
rupees. Thoughtful and patriotic Assamese leaders often attacked the 
government sharply for plying this poisonous trade in Assam, but in 
the International Enquiry Commission in Geneva the official delegate 
from India presented the Government of India’s view that opium was 
used in India only for medicinal purposes.’4 Whatever little enter- 
prise the Assamese had after the ruthless exactions of revenue was 
sapped by the rampant use of opium under the benevolent eyes of the 
colonial authorities.“ 


To complete the picture of woe, there was the systematic attempt 
by a section of the Bengali middle class to Suppress and overwhelm 
the nascent Assamese nationality by calling Assamese language and 
culture mere corruptions of Bengali Janguage and culture. For a time 
Assamese ceased to be used in schools and courts and offices. The 
patriotic Assamese had to fight doggedly for years for a proper recog- 
nition of the rights of their language. Of course, the liberal Bengalis 
were always sympathetic to the aspirations of the Assamese, and it 
was Sir Asutosh who granted a place to Assamese at the university. 
But the Bengali chauvinists discredited their entire nation in the eyes 
of the Assamese. The British were none too keen to see an end to 
this dispute, though the Assamese often thought them alliesin their 
fight against the Bengalis. The real attitude of the colonial power 
comes out in the report of the then D.P.I Assam, Mr. Cunningham, 
on the movement to have a university for Assam. The report scoffed 
at the very idea, 


From the very beginning, the leading stratum of the Assamese popu- 
lation was torn between a sense of their actual economic weakness 
and a burning desire to play a more active, dynamic role in the life 
of the country. After all it was the leading section of an awakened 
nationality. It was also strengthened by its close ties to the soil and 
its links with the peasantry. The gulf between the rich and the poor 
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the region from tribal mother-goddess cults and phallic rites to the 
neo-Vaishnavism propagated by Sankar Deva. One may also mention 
in this connection Vishnuite Myths and Legends, where, as in the book 
mentioned before, he makes use of the discoveries in ethnology and 
mythology to lay bare the roots of certain religious ideas and prac- 
tices. 


All these books reveal the supreme organising intelligence of his 
intellect and his wide and searching erudition. Not only the selection 
and marshalling of data, the formulation of hypothesis, the impeccable 
logic of the argument, but the crispness and austere beauty of the 
prose suggest an original and forceful genius at work. After these 
works Assamese intellectuals found before them a standard with which 
to judge their own intellectual maturity. Of course Kakati also wrote 
numerous fugitive essays in a more casual and meandering vein, but 
those did not show him at his best. 


Yet his intellectual achievement cannot be considered a jagged 
and solitary peak jutting out of flat plains. In fact it was closely 
connected with the ideology and world-outlook of a nascent middle 
class that found itself stunted by the relentless pressure of colonialism 
and under-development. In our historical survey of the economy and 
society of Assam under British rule we saw how the late and insu- 
ficient growth of commodity prceduction during the feudal pericd, 
coupled with the domination of British capital in colonial times cons- 
pired to retard the development of local capitalist enterprise. Hence 
the Assamese middle class developed mainly as a class of professional 
people, salaried officials, landlords and small businessmen. Most of 
them had to fall back on Janded property when they were in trouble. 
Landed property, in spite of the new system of land tenure was linked 
to semi-feudal exploitation of share-croppers and debt-ridden poor 
peasants. This explains the still strong attachment of the Assamese 
middle class to feudal sentiments and traditions. Of course, the petit- 
bourgeoisie, and especially the professional class of lawyers, developed 
somewhat greater sympathy for modern ideas and radical sentiments. 
But they too had a stake in the land, and besides, they had no 
prospects as a class of property-owners except as friends of the big 
bourgeoisie. That is why we find a certain duality in the world-outlook 
of the Assamese middle class. For generations they had stood in awe 
of the colonial power and gratefully acknowledged the benefits of 
British rule. And when the time for a decisive struggle with the 
colonial power came they could not completely adopt the class-out- 
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ic is obviously not a problem for him, as it is for later generations 


in India, that such absorption in totality might encourage a dreamy 
disregard for the real world.3? 


Yet, as we have already remarked in our brief historical survey, 
it will not be quite correct to think that the new situation merely 
repeated the pattern of the past. There were new elements. A certain 
measure of this-worldliness, of temporal urges and longings, certainly 
sot past the censor of traditional pessimism. Kakati’s career itself, 
and indeed the career of many a distinguished Assamese gentleman of 
those days, was an illustration of rare enterprise, grit and initiative, 
which brought people out of humble and obscure backgrounds into 
the forefront of society. In an article called Niravy Sadhana he pays 
a glowing tribute to this kind of rugged individualism : 


It may be considered an axiom that any great achievement pre-supposes an 
arduous course of training and preparation in the earlier part of a man’s life, and such 
preparation is best carried on in silence. Those who are given to noisy vaunting © 
from their younger days dissipate their energies in shouting and bragging. They 
have little energy and enthusiasm left afterwards for serious accomplishments.33 


This love of sober industry has its origin in the Victorian work-ethic 
inculcated in school-lessons of those days. 


There was yet another element that Sankar Deva had nothing 
to do with. Sankar Deva was not a nationalist, though people of 
Kakati’s generation habitually attributed this anachronistic mentality 
to him. Kakati could not but respond to the sense of a national 
awakening that throbbed in the veins of the Assamese in the first 
decade of the century. In a sense his literary criticism was an ins- 
trument of this new local nationalism. He unfolded the treasures of 
our past heritage before the enlightened mcdern generations, and it 
was gratifying to know that our classical literature passed rigorous 
modern aesthetic tests. In a way Dr. S.K. Bhuyan, his contemporary 
and colleague at Cotton College, was rendering the same kind of 
service by unearthing and bringing to light the factual information of 
Ahom chronicles. These two scholars made every educated Assamese 
proud of his national heritage and gave him a stable sense of national 
identity. His thesis was instrumental in establishing on scientific 
grounds the separate identity of the Assamese language and thus di- 
sarmed the chauvinistic ambitions of a section of the Bengali intellec- 
tuals. It was a victory the significance of which it would be easy to 
pass over lightly today. But witheut it the entire edifice of modern 
Assamese culture would have remained half-finished. Im later life he 
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Art's sake’, He saw literature as a potent instrument of propaganda 
and persuasion, To quote his words : 


History bears eloquent testimony 


to the influence of literature on life. Lite- 
rature has @ primary 


role in propagation of new faiths and triggering off of social 
revolutions, It is hardly necessary to dilate op the enormous influence of Luther’s works 
in propagating Protestantism, and that of Sankar Deva and Tulsi Das etc. in sprea- 
ding the gospel of medieval Vaishnavism, Nor need one explain how Rousseau 


and Voltaire and Lenin had through their works influenced the courses of revo- 
lutions in modern {imes. 53 


Yet for him literature is no passive medium for enunciation of 
principle and dissemination of ideas. Though deeply committed to the 
vision of traditional] religion he affirmed a view of literature that was 
basically humanistic. Human life and its destiny, human feelings and 
passions, the drama of man seeking to realise his dreams were for 
him at the centre of literature. He also upheld the dignity and inde- 
pendence of literature against the hectoring simplification of political 
propagandists. The Propaganda of literature has z “special method”’ 
ofits own, which may be ignored only at the cost of total Sterility.s4 
Literature renders the mind Teceptive by Softening it with charged 
images of hope and despair, happiness and sorrow.5: Politics would 
be barren if literature did not project its dreams and hopes in images 
that made an immediate appeal to men, and it is even possible to 
assess the claims of political ideology when they assume such forms.56 
Kakati does not make it clear whether he thought the writer com- 
pletely independent of the political process, sitting in impartial judg- 
ment over the conflicting claims of ideologies. This of course js so- 
ciologically nonsense, and is merely an old academic illusion. Why is 
it that Kakati warmed to mystical and religious strains in literature 
more than to other sentiments ? 


Dr. Dilip Barua rightly points to the link between the criteria in 
Kakati’s criticism and Romantic aesthetic.s6 He even approached 
‘classical’ Assamese literature of the Vaishnava Period not as works 
of religious instruction out as works expressing intense personal fee- 
lings of devotion and love for God. In his own words : 


The literary appeal of Namghosha does not lie in its profound Philosophical 
theories, because these are alwavs accessible to the intellect, while literature moves 
the heart. Nor does its value lie in its religious opinions, for other religions may 
(ot agree with them. As literature its value lics Solely in its sentiment of pro 
found and total devotion. 47 
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also because It IS one of the earliest works on individual modern 
indian languages. It is thus a pioneering work in the field of Indian 
linguisiie studies as a whole and must have inspired later workers in 
the subject in relation to other languages. Reputed scholars like Dr. 
S.M. Katre and Dr. Baburam Saxena were Kakati’s contemporaries in 
their studies, Formation of Konkani and Evolution of Awadhi respec 
tively. Bloch's and Chatterji’s were the real path-finders. Especially 
ChatterJt s book provided immense inspiration to a new batch of lin- 
cuisticians. It was not only a study of Bengali as its name would 
signify, but was, in reality, a sort of masterly treatment of the whole 
Indian linguistic scene particularly in regard to Indo-Aryan. It was 
this great work that was the prime source of Kakati’s inspiration and 
the model of his operation. As a matter of fact, The Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language forestalled much of what was to 
be said by the Assam scholar. This would be clear even from a 
cursory glance at the lists of contents of The Orixin and Development 
of the Bengali Language and Assamese, Its Formation and Develop- 
ment. This does not, however, detract the value of the junior scho- 
lar’s work, for the position in regard to Assamese stood in need of 
being stated with force and in detail in a vigorous examination 
historically, not much work having been so far done on the subject. 
Kakati himself gives a survey of the situation as it stood at his time. 
He writes in the Preface : ‘Assamese has been very little studied 
abroad. It has not even been mentioned in the existing comparative 
grammars of the NIA languages. In a work on pure lingvistics, it 
was for the first time noticed in Dr. S.K. Chatterji’s The Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language. 1926. But that great work 
being mainly devoted to the examination of the growth and structure 
of the Bengali language, Assamese forms have been brought in 
here and there for the sake of comparison oF amplification 
of some points. Assamese forms have also been similarly treated 
in Grierson’s Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars (Supplement, /ndian 
Antiquary, 1931-1933). 


“Even by itself Assamese has been very insufficiently examined. 
The first grammatical notice of Assamese was taken by Rev. B. 
Brown, in his Grammatical Notes on Assamese Language, 1848. Those 
notes were primarily meant for the American Baptist Missionaries. and 
were accordingly short. Prof. Nicholl summarised the main features 
of spoken Assamese in his work Manual of the Bengali Language 
including Assamese Grammar in 1894, Two native grammarians, Hem- 
chandra Barua and Satyanath Bora, wrote two grammars in Assamese ; 
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{Jgrat ira and Ekajata. Kakati thus obtains the cult of the Devi for a 
modern analysis. In the final section of both his above books he 
reverts to Vaisnavism, to which even the Sakta texts make notable 
references, and ends with the ‘Break with the Mother’ and the ‘New 
piscipline’ that was brought in by the great Sankaradeva movement, 
which the learned writer considers the culmination and consummation 
of all earlier movements. ‘Thus Sankaradeva has given Assam anew 
life, letters and a state. Rulers have come and gone and their king- 
doms perished in the dust, but Sankara’s state endures and broad in 
the general hearts of men his power survives.’ For him thus Sankara- 
deva is the focal point in the social history of Assam. 


Sankaradeva is a subject, Kakati’s fascination for which never 
seems to have exhausted itself. Earlier in his career he made a thin 
(just 32 pages) but precious work, Sankara Deva, 1923, for G.A. Natesan 
& Co., Madras, still earlier contained in The Indian Review and later 
incorporated in the Company’s publication, Chaitanya to Vivekananda, 
1928. This gives an extremely readable account of Sankaradeva and 
his neo-Vaisnavism with its rigid but excellent dasya-bhakii mode. 


isoglossal lines separating off local dialects, but no bundles of isoglosses so thick 
that it becomes possible to say that here Assamese ends and Bengali begins or 
here Bengali ends and Oriya begins. Comparison of the relative degree of bun- 
ching of isoglosses at two suspected points might determine relative closeness of 
relationshiv ir either Chatterji’s or Keakati’s sense. Certainly, it seems that at the 
moment we have no presentation of the facts that is probative one way or the other. 


“One of the interesting types of change described in the book is the deas- 
piration in §358; I have attempted to work out an exact statement on the basis 
of the material given (my statement will hold only if the material given includes 
all the possitle centexts). Cf two aspirated stops in the same word, the second 
loses its aspiraticn, except that when the first, being in initial position, is the 
reflex of OIA sibilant + stop, the first loses its aspiration; e.g. akhudi ‘drug’ 
<Skt. ausadhi—, bhikahu “*begger’ > Skt. bhiksi +-—, kandh ‘shoulder’ <Skt. skandha 
—, tadha, ‘amazed’ <Skt. stabdha. A similar rule works when an aspirated stop 
follows initial [x], which represents the Sanskrit sibilants, and initial [s], which 
represents Sanskrit ¢ and ch; the stop is deaspirated. When words in Standard 
Assamese show phenomena that contradict these statements, they are borrowed 
words from the Kamriipi dialect in which the rules do not hold, eg. sathan 
‘ability’ <Skt. sarhsthana—, or borrowed words showing the Kamrupi aspiration 
of OIA stops after [x] representirg the Sanskrit sibilants or in the neighborhood 
of an aspirate, e.g. Solokh ‘a verse’ <Skt. Sloka—. During the Early Assamese 
Period the dominant kingdom in the linguistic area was the Koch kingdom in the 
west, where Kamrupi is spoken; it was only later, circa 17th century, that poli- 
tical and linguiste prestige passed to the Ahom kingdom ip the east and later 
Still, early 19th century, that missionary activity more firmly established the eastern 
Assamese dialect as the standard literary language. | | 
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In the concluding remarks he draws our attention to how 
Sankaradeva reclaimed Assam to the main current of Indian life and 
culture. ‘‘As a social force, Assam Vaishnavism has been working 
With marvellous success for about four hundred years, and that too 
without any symptom of degradation. The strict elimination of women 
from the religious gatherings of men is a strong point in this school. 
It widened the pale of Hindu community, receiving adherents from 
any religion and gave a wider range to social activities. It has fos- 
tered the ideas of brotherhood and equality amongst all men and 
acted as a strong solvent of hateful distinctions.” 


When all sorts of misconstructions were imposed upon the tea- 
ching of Sankaradeva and the history of his faith round about 1920 
through onslaughts in the form of writings in a monthly, Asam- 
Pradipika, Banikanta, then a youthful young teacher of Cotton College, 
took up the cudgel as he assumed the pen-name, Bhavananda Pathak, 
to write aseries of eighteen articles with the caption “Bijuli’ (Lightning) 
in defence of Sankaradeva in the Lakshminath Bezbaroa-edited monthly 
Bahi, Vol. XI, No. 7 (Kartika, 1842 Saka) to Vol. XII, No.3 
(Asadha, 1843 Saka). As the cloud of controversy rose and spread, 
bitter and incisive RECAmp the invectives of both Bezbaroa and sae 


“The chief fault to be foro is nce tele concerning the manner in which 
forms are quoted. In Chapter I (Sounds and Letters) we are given a list (incom- 
plete) of the unitary phonemes and a stafemert of the equivalences between them 
and the letters of the Sanskritic alphabet used in writing Standard Assamese. The 
writing is historical rather than phonemic; e.g. three sibilants are written (s, s, §) 
but in practically all contexts they are represented by the one phoneme [x], while 
the written c and ch are represented by the one phoneme [s]; written t and t are 
represented by an alveolar phoneme [t]; written d and initial d are represented by 
an alveolar phoneme [d] ; written r and non-initial d are represented by a trilled 
phoneme [r]. Unfortunately, forms are quoted only in a trasncription of the 
traditional writing. In the case of vowels this leads to many uncertainties, and 
in all cases the reader is much hindered in finding his way around and being 
sure that he understands, It would have been preferable to give both a phonemic 
writing anda transcription of the traditional writing. It is to be hoped that this 
fault will be eradicated if Dr. Kakati publishes his book in asecond edition.” 


This second edition, as envisaged by Emeneau, has largely been achieved by 
our esteemed colleague, Dr G.C. Goswami, who, while at work, had this great 
linguist’s constructive suggestion in view, 

Emeneau then concludes ; “Other features uf the book tempt one to comment 
in detail, e.g. the modest but very suggestive treatment of loan words from nei- 
ghboring languages. I must content myself, however, with reiterating that this is 
an important book in Indo-Aryan comparative and historical grammar and with 
the wh that we may see more such studies by the author and by other Indian 
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But Kakati’s scholarship was never found wanting. He brought in 
the Upanisads and the history of Vaisnavism particularly in the South 
to marshal his views. It is needless to add that the battle was deci- 
ded in favour of these two exponents of the neo-Vaisnava faith, the 
antagonists either fleeing the ground or expressing ample regrets. One 
thing, however, may be noted here in the passing : that Kakati 
found close parallels between Sankaradeva and Ramanujacarya, and 
perhaps drags it a bit too far. Sankaradeva does not betray any 
acquaintance with Ramanuja’s works, and his mysticism is far removed 
from the farinémavada doctrine of the South Indian saint. Kakati, 
however, persists in his fancy for. the parallelism even as late as in 
his mature work, The Mother Goddess Kamakhya (8§ 67-72). 


Kakati tried to find modern interpretations of different religious 
concepts of the Hindus, in his Visnuite Myths and Legends and even 
though earlier orientalists, both Indian and Western, had tried their 
hands in the subject, the Assamese scholar carves out his own niche 
and really has something fresh to throw in from his end, even though 
he makes the statement : “The essays themselves are hardly more than 
a series of extracts and quotations from standard publications.” But 
as he himself says, “‘they have been so arranged as to shed some 
light upon a particular hypothesis.”” He works from the general 
hypothesis that there are extra-Indo-Aryan motifs in the ancient myths 
and legends of ancient India, many of these motifs floating down the 
centuries in the form of folk-lore and folk-belief. He makes ‘“explora- 
tions in correspondence and parallelism’’ insofar as some Vaisnava 
concepts of gods are concerned, drawing mainly upon European and 
Indian source materials of varied description. All this makes very 
refreshing reading, extending our mental horizon to the east and to 
the west. It is only a pity that not much notice of this work of 
Kakati has been taken in wider orientologist circles in India and 
abroad, to whom it is really a fine gift. 


If Sankaradeva contributed to the spread of oriental culture and 
literature four centuries back by building up a massive renaissance, 
based on the Visnuite faith, and introduced India to Assamin depth, 
Banikanta Kakati was one of the few persons who acted up to the 
revival of that legacy, which still holds the eastern zone to India. 
He established the identity and uniqueness ofthe Assamese language, 
obtaining it scientifically fora study by linguists of the world and his 
work would be of supreme importance when the future worker 
takes up the study of the comparative and historical grammar of the 
Indo-Aryan tongues, ; 


1 i g al 
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1S ‘4 Tai compound or a compound of a Tai word with an Aryan 
preax moaning undefeated, referring to either land or people. It is 
possible that the word was prevalent among the People who wanted 
ed proclaim their superiority over those acknowledging subjects status. 
Pht ns a parallel in the Koraput District of Orissa, where all tribals 
excepiing one group are known by the term Paraja, ‘the subjects 
people’. The one group of Khonds known as Kuvi mean fearless, 
undaunted, undefeated. Probably the Tai rulers used the prevalent 
term msaning undefeated for the land to pacify the populace. In any 
case, following the directionality of sound change in the language one 
has to conclude that the Ahom kings were so named after Asam 
which was the prevalent nomenclature for the land and/or the people 
rather than the other way about. A change from s>h is natural 
and the native phonology will not tolerate positing a change from 
h>s. Development of Assam from Ahom will require a fanciful 
conjecture of hyper sanskritisation, an argument which has no leg to 
stand on, 


Kakati, as has been indicated earlier, had to struggle for esta- 
blishing an identity for Assamese separate from Bengali. As a result, 
while ably pointing out the divergences of Assamese from Bengali he 
had to refrain from pointing out the closeness of relationship. It is 
true that Assamese and Oriya retain many ancient features and to 
superficial observation appear closer. But comparative reconstruction 
has conclusively demonstrated that Assamese and Bengali are more 
closely related to each other than either of them to Oriya.3 In other 
words,if one makes statements on the basis of phonological recons- 
truction regarding the divergences of these three languages, one will 
have to recognise that Oriya showed distinctiveness frcm the proto 
stage leaving AB as one speech tract. Further phonological changes in 
the Assamese area separated Assamese from Bengali. This lack of 
perspective is probably what led K.C. Chatterjee4+ to remark somewhat 
harshly that Kakati was “at pains to prove to the satisfaction of his 
fellow provincials speaking Assamese that Assamese has greater 
affinities with the western languages like Hindi than with Bengali”. 


In conclusion, it may be said that though weak in descriptive 
grammatical material and methocology of ccmpzrative reconstitclicr, 
the AFD will remain a monumental work in historical Indo-Aryan. 
3. Pattanayak D.P., 4 Controlled Historical Reconstruction of Oriya, Assamese, 


Bengali and Hindi. Mouton & Co. The Hague, 1966. 
4, Chatterjee, K.C., Review, OLD 5:4 May 1942. 


A Note on the Synchronic Description of 
Assamese Sounds in Kakati’s AFD 


Tabu Taid 


I 


Phonological studies have come a long way since 1935, the 
year in which Kakati’s AFD ' was accepted as a thesis for the Ph.D. 
degree of the University of Calcutta. While the age-old phoneme 
holds its ground, its concept has ramified.: Qualitative and quantita- 
tive features of segmental phonemes have come to be studied in a 
highly sophisticated manner.3 The study of stress, juncture and into- 
nation, too, are now considered as important aspects of phonological 
investigations. 


With such developments in the field, it is quite natural for one 
now to discover glaring inadequacies in Kakati’s treatment of Assamese 
phonology at the synchronic level. In a sense, this could not have 
been otherwise, for Kakati’s concern with the synchronic description 
of Assamese sounds was only of a casual nature.4 In a historical 
study of the kind that AFD is, he could not possibly allow himself 
to be caught in a synchronic tangle. As a matter of fact, he seems to 
have been impatient with even the meagre amount of synchronic 
enguiry which he incorporated into AFD and to have felt at home 
only when he had the opportunity to delve deep into the historical 
aspect of his subject. 


Thus, to talk about the synchronic aspect of Kakati’s treat- 


ment of Assamese phonology is to talk about the weakest aspect of 


1. Assamese, Its Formation and Development. References of the book in this paper 
are to its first edition (1941). 
2, For a discussion on the psychological, physical, functional and abstract view of 


the phoneme, see E.C. Fudge in New Horizons in Linguistics (1970), edited by 
John Lyons. 


3. One can sce touches of such relative sophistication in Dr G.C. Goswami’s 
An Introduction to Assamese Phonology (1966) also. 


4. Only a short chapter of a little over eight pages has been devoted to the 
synchronic description of Assamese sounds in his 408-page AFD. 
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ewe paras are | for that matter, to Indian, 
Ye ale 8 the first linguist to give a truly 
nc.08RES account of the sounds in Assamese, sketchy though it is, He 
classified the Assamese consonants according to the place and the 
manner of their articulation and the vowels according to the position 
of the tongue at the time of articulation (i.e, whether it isthe front, 
the central portion or the back of the tongue which is highest, and 
Whether it is raised close to the palate or moved away from the 
palate rendering it epen).® The description of the individual sounds, 
particularly of the consonants, is also in conformity with some basic 
principles of articulatory phonetics. Assamese /t/,for instance, has been 
described as ‘voiceless alveolar plosive’, /d/ as ‘voiced alveolar plosive’, 
/k, g/ as ‘unvoiced and voiced velar plosives’, etc. Neither Kakati’s 
predecessors nor his contemporaries, engaged in the study of the 
Assamezse language, had ever achieved this accuracy in the description 
of Assamese sound's. Thus, even in his position as a descriptive 
linguist, which he was not, as already noted above, Kakati broke 
fresh ground in Assamese linguistics in his approach as well as in 
the use of linguistic terminology. 


The superior merit of Kakati’s description of Assamese sounds 
can be discerned easily when we compare his AFD with, say, Asamiya 
Vyakaran aru Bhasatattva by Kaliram Medhi,7 another devoted student 
of the Assamese language. This work of Medhi’s, already recognised 
as an important contribution to Assamese linguistics, includes an 
account of Assamese pronunciation which is far from sati‘factory. 
The account is characterised by a failure to discriminate between 
phonology and graphology. The Assamese vowels, fo1 instance, have 


5. Chronologically speaking, AFD was the fourth major systematic study of a 
modern Indian language along the principles of historical-comparative linguis- 
tics, the first three being Dr. Jules Bloch’s La Formation de la Langue Ma- 
rathe (1920), Dr. S.K. Chatterji’s Origin and Development of the ‘Bengali 
Language (1926) and Dr. Baburam Saxena’s Evolution of Awadhi (1937 ). 

6, AFD, FP. 59 

7. The birth centenary of Kaliram Medhi was celebrated on 16 and 17 October, 
1978 by Asam Sahitya Sabha. About his Asamiya Vydkaran dru Bhdsatattva 
(1936), Kakati has these words in the preface to his AFD: ‘In 1936, as these 
Pages were being made ready for the press, was published Mr, Kaliram 
Medhi’s Asamiya Vyakaran aru Bhasatativa, written in Assamese. It is an 
ambitious work and is supposed to be writtea on historical principles. But 
though it contains a mass of early Assamese forms, the mode of approach 
to the subject is far from scientific and it does not place this publication 
under any obligation,’ 
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been classified here into short ones (a,i,u) and long ones (4, ” te ; 
anc according to the analysis given, the long obys ore reanse’ W 7” 
som? vowel gets deleted in a process of vowel conjunction, eg. muni 
indra=munindra; bha-+urddha=bhirddha etc. Now, this may oe 
regarded as an account of Assamese orthography based Aas eS 
morphophonemics, but by no conceivable stretch of smagination can 
this be called an account of Assamese pronunc.ation. Mechi’s list of 
ciphthongs includes /e/ and jo/, which, he asserts, are ‘ciphthongs in 
reality’.’ /e/, according to him, is nothing but /a +7/ (e.g. Banga + isvar= 
Bangesvar) and /o/ is merely the resultant form of /a-+-u/ (e.g. magha-+ 
und=maghona). To describe /e/ and |o | as diphthongs on such 
cons derations is anything but sound linguistics. Again, a typical 
inaccuracy marks his observation regarding the alveolar plosives in 
Assamese : “Assamese speakers generally pronounce the dental sounds. 
But it does not mean that they do not use cerebral sounds. They do 
use cerebral sounds, but the distinction js not maintained in speech... 
We haveadopted a pronunciation in between,”9 Apart fromthe fect 
that Assamese has hardly any purely dental or cerebral sound, one can 
easily see the difference between this kind of description and Kakati’s 


d2icription of Assamese /t/s ‘voiceless alveolar Plosive’, /d/as ‘voiced 
alveolar plosive’ etc. 


But, as suggested above, it is only natural that Kakati should 
have his own shortcomings in spite of the obvious Superiority of his 
description of Assamese sounds to those of his Prececessors and con- 


temporaries, An attempt has been made below to point out some of 
these shortcomings. | 


Il 


Kakati begins his descriptive account with an 
Assamzse phonemes presented in a tabular form. 
consonants shows seventeen phonemes, viz./p, b, t, 4 
Lt, 8,2 yD, Ww, jl. The chart for vowel Phonemes 
vowels, Viz. /i, €,¢,a,9,0,u /and their seven nasalised eg 
brings the total number of phonemes to thirty-one. 
given by Kakati is twenty-four. '° Obviously, 


inventory of the 


Unterparts. This 
But the fi 

| gure 
he did Not consider the 


| Pression 19706 : 
9. Ibid., P. 23 n 1978) pg 
10. AFD, P. 60 
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seven nasalised vowels in the chart as ‘essential phonemes in Assamese’ 
he considered superfluous. | 


Today, any student of Assamese phonology can seethat Kakati’s 
-nventory of Assamese phonemes is faulty in at least two important 
respects. First, ‘t ig rather surprising that he failed to include the six 
aspirated stops, viz. /ph, bh, th, dh, kh, gh/in the list of essential 
phonemes. The question of these sounds not being phonemes cannot 
a-ise, for all of them present contrasts with the unaspirated stops in 


all positions, ©§ - 


a 


Ipat/ ‘leaf’ ... ... |phat/ ‘crack’ 
fbat/ ‘road’ ... ... |bhat/ ‘rice’ 

jtal/ ‘cymbal’ ... fthal/ ‘dish’ 

ldalf * branch’ ... /dhal/ ‘shield’ 

[kal/ ‘time’ ... .. [khal/ ‘ditch’ 

/ga/ ‘body ..- .. fgha/ ‘wound’ "™ ete. 


likely that the phonemicity of the aspirated stops did 
not occur to him, for, apart from the clear appearance of these 
sounds in the table of consonants given in Dr S.K. Chatterji’s 
ODBL, which was the main source of Kakati’s inspiration inunder- 
taking a historical stucy of the Assamese language, the latter himself 
writes in the chapter on ‘Souncs and letters’, “There are the aspirates, 
ph, th, th, kh, bh, dh, dh which have separate letters and are 
therefore regarded as simple sounds.’ 2 It is not clear what Kakati 
meant by ‘simple sounds.’ If, by that, he meant phonemes, the retro- 
flex /th/ and /dh/ would be out of place here because they are not 
phonemes in Assamese. Even otherwise, the statement is indefensible: 
we do not have separate sounds simply because we have separate 
letters: in fact, many Assamese graphemes have no individual phone- 


It is not at all 


il. For detailed illustrations of the contrasts in various positions, see An Intro- 
duction to Assamese Phonology (1966) by Dr. G.C. Goswami, pp. 11-14. 
\2. The Origin and Development ¢ yf the Bengali Language, (1970, p. 240). 

13. AFD, p 62. Note that jgh/ is missing from the list of aspirates given here, 
The error must have crept in through inadvertence. /zh/ and /rth/ also occur 
as separate letters, but #5 the occurrence of [zh] is veryrare and /rh/ is best 
considered a sequence of |r/ and /h/ closely linked together they may not be 
accorded phonemic status. They should, however, receive some consideration 
as phones, though not as phonemes, — akati ignored them altogether, Mr. 
Bisweswar Hazarika (vide infra), however, is in favour of according phonemic 

status to both these sounds. 
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I 


The absence of phonem‘c transcription of various words, 
affixes rte given in the body of the text remains an unsatisfactory 
feature of AFD. 17 Kakati chose to follow a scheme of transliteration 
about which he wrote, “......a8 the letters of the Sanskrit alphabet 
are used to represent these sounds, in the description given below 
the Assamese sounds are equated to the Sanskrit letters which sym- 
bolise them.” I8 Thus, his ¢ in phéca ‘owl’, ch in gach and s in 
sajing all refer to the same sound /s; in Assamese; similarly, s in si 
‘he’, S$ in Siva ‘Lord Shiva’, s in solla ‘sixteen’ represent the same 
Phoneme /x/. While such a Scheme of transliteration might be consi- 
dered an integral Part of the phylogenetic study of a language, itis 
not quite adequate for cealing with its phonology. On the contrary, 
such simole equations of Assamese sounds to Sanskrit letters have 
Proved to be a stumling-block, particularly for those who are not 
familiar with Assamese orthography. It is, therefore, quite natural 
that Professor MB. Emeneau, while reviewing AFD in Language, 
vol. 18, No. 2, 1842, expressed his unhappiness over this aspect of 
Kakati’s work. 


IV 


In describing the individual sounds, Kakati frequently indulges 
in equating, rather loosely, Assamese sounds with English sounds. 
While there can be no harm in comparing the similar sounds of two 
languages, it could be more misleading than illuminating if the differen- 
ces between those apparently similar sounds are not noted properly. 
Therefore, when Kakati says that Assamese /aj is ‘a clear sound asin 
English father, part’ (§117), we are likely to confuse Assamese IE 
with English /a:;, which are,in fact, different sounds in respect of 
both quality and quantity. Again, it is obviously misleading when he 
says that Assamese ,;o/, when long, ‘has a sound as in English 
vocation : eg. bhog, enjoyment; le, iron; po, child, ete’ (§ 120), for 


17, In the revised edition of AFD (1962), Dr. G.C. Goswami makes ‘a sincere 
endeavour....to improve upon the work’ (Preface to the revised edition) and 
does well to supply the phonemic shapes of various words and affixes given 
in the book, thus carrying out the suggestion of Professor M.B. Emeneau. 
But in his enthusiasm for ‘improving upon’ the work, he makes many altera- 
tions. Since he does not take care to explain each and every alteration, it is 
not always possible to see in the revised edition what exactly Kakati did, 

18. AFD, P. 60 
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: bhog, lo ote. has HO similarity whatsoever with the lou, 
fe the first syllable of vocation, *9 


(alternatively /9/) ™ 
Kakati’s description Iliac a fees: Sounds sup. 
kinds of inaccuracies. The Eescrpuon of Assamese 

sj tetag: ate: According to him, |x] represents Sanskrig 
ane pete poaitions (§ 103) and “in non-initial _Dositions ; 
ere they (ie. 4, 8, 8.) are pronounced as kh’ (§ Tip), He 


i int < lows: 
on to illustrate his point as follo 


Moreover, 
ers from other 


goes 
Initial : sakala (all) — xaka] 

: sara (arrow) — xar 
solla (sixteen) — xolla 


Non-initial : asara (inconsequential) — akhar 
yaga (subordination) — bakh 
Sesa (end) — xekh 


It is true that in some non-standard forms of Assamese, /x/ is rea- 
lised as [kh] non-initially,20 and that it has allophonic variations eyen 
in the standard speech. But ;x/ is never realised as [kh] in any 
position in Standard Colloquial Assamese. Thus asdra is /oxar/, 
vasa is jbvx/ and Sesa is /xex/ in Standard Colloquial Assamess, 
not akhar, bakh and xekh as Kakati describes them. Therefore, 
Kakati’s observation that Sanskrit s, § and s are phonetically real- 
ised as [kh] in non-initial positions is not acceptable. 


Vowel length has no phonemic role in Assamese. But it does 
exist as a phonetic feature, which is yet to be discussed properly, 
let alone elaborately.2* Medhi does not seem to have been aware 


i. eran rigs tines the same kind of mistake when he observes that 
litt] = : ake: on 48 In coat, and o almost like oa as above with @ 
ittle more Ip rounding (foot-note 11, AFD, 1962, p, 66), for neither Assa- 
hear pie aoe) Wheto’, 7051) ‘let us go" ete.) nor Assamese /o/ (as in 
peg la rua yours’ etc) has any resemblance with the English diphthons 
lou/ in coat, istics 

: i; lel “initially as fd 38 Pe groups of upper Assam, /x/, in general, 

; ‘ h} and non-initia 1] 
/2xOm/>[PkhDm] ete. m™ Ron-initially as [kh], e.g. /xoru/> [horul, 


21. ce a ven ie ly Sophisticated An introduction to Assamese Phonology, D¥ 
asap sass i . Ngee oe Phenomenon of vowel length in 
er oe ia eee ae | Vow iffe: jegrecs 0 

Iength, which is allophonic according to their pth cine a ‘ 
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of the existenot of vowel length in Assamese as a phonetic feature : 
he discusses vowel length on orthographic considerations. Kakati, 
again, 1s the first Assamese linguist to have paid some attention to the 
quantitative aspect of Assamese vowels on purely phonetic grounds. He 
speaks of i: (long) and i (short), u: (long) and u (short), and of 
0 (long) and o(short), not as orthographic entities but as phonetic 
realisations. However, he has not defined the phonetic environments 
in which these quantitative fluctuations take place. Moreover, he 
failed to illustrate his point properly. For instance, he illustrates 
the short u by ful ‘thorn’ and guti ‘seed’ and the long u: by kuku:- 
ha (‘wild cock’ according to Kakati, but actually a bird of the cuckoo 
family), ufanu:wa ‘rash’, kharu: ‘bracelet’ and garu: ‘pillow’. It is true 
that u in the second syllable of kuku-ha, kharu: and garv: is longer than 
in the first syllable of guti and ful. 22 But utanu:wa is an odd 
man out, for apparently there is no reason why [u]in the third syllable 
of the word should be lengthened to [u:j 23; on the contrary, it is 
likely to be shortened, because it provides a glide to [a] (the pho- 
nemic shape of the word being /utonva/). Again, while pit ‘bile’ 


word.’ He, however, rightly associates vowel length with stress: “The primary 
stress has an allophone ie | which is phonetically characterised by .. length of 
the vowel which is half long medially and long in open syllables medially and 
before a juncture finally” (p. 114). But these are not comprehensive statements 
about vowel length in Assamese, for it is not enough to associate vowel 
length with stress and say that the length varies according to the position of 
occurrence of vowels. In normal speech the vowel /a/ is longer in words like /kam/ 
‘work’, /kar/ ‘whose’ ?’, /bhat/ ‘rice’, etc. than in words like [kat; ‘cut (it)!’, /dhal/ 
‘pour (it)1’, /bhag/ ‘Be off|’ etc. The quantitative variation in these words 
is due, neither to the position of occurrence of ja/ (it occurs in the same 
position in all the cases) nor to the phenomenon of stress (all the words 
carry the same word-stress), but to the lexical choice. Minimal pairs like 
fpd :r/ (a period of) time’ and /pPr/ ‘fall down ’, /dha:l/ ‘shield’ and /dhal/ 
‘pour (it)!’, /pi:t/ ‘yellow’ and /pit/ ‘beat!’ etc. almost tempt one to suggest 
that vowel length in Assamese may even be phonemic, ina limited way though: 
limited, because the shorter vowels in such pairs are likely to be encountered 
only in verbs used in the imperative mood. But, it is evident that vowel 
length in Assamese needs a closer examination than what has been done 
about it hitherto. 


22. The distinctive stress on the second syllable of kukuha, kharu and garu affects 
the quantitative aspect of [uf in these words, making it longer than the uns- 
tressed [u] in gufi and the indistinctly stressed [u] in fd, Even the indistinct 
stress on ful makes its[u] slightly longer than the fu] inthe unstressed first 
syllable of guti. Kakati, in all probability, did not give much thought to 
this aspect of the effect of stress on vowel quantity in Assamese. | 


23. In /utonua/, the stress is on the second syllable. Therefore, it is [v] that 
may undergo some quantitative modification. 
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and khil ‘fallow land’ as examples of i (short) and a “having bou. 
ght’, ni: ‘having taken’, si: ‘having sewn’ and piricka ‘Pimples’ as 
examples of i: (long) are quite acceptable, t-/ar ‘common’ and 5; 
‘he’ are wrong examples of i: and i respectively.[i] in /xi/ ‘he’ occurs 
in a stressed open syllable and is, therefore, slightly longer than the [i] 
occurring in the unstressed first syllable of /it®r/. | 


About the phoneme /o/, Kakati says : “The o-phoneme hag 
two values in Assamese, long and short.’ His ‘long (0)’ is exemplifieg 
by words like /o ‘iron’, po ‘child’ etc. and his ‘short (6)’ is to be 
found in words like mih ‘buffalo’. It should, however, be obvious that 
what he thought of as two different values of the same phoneme /o/ are 
really two different phonemes, not the long and short variants of the 
same phoneme. It is an instance of Kakati’s failure to discriminate 
vowel quality from vowel quantity. But it must be added in the 

| same breath that in discussing vowel length in Assamese from the 

| phonetic point of view rather than from the orthographic, Kakatj 
introduced into the study of Assamese phonology a fairly advanceg 
concept. 


V 


Of the supra-segmental features of Assamese phonology, Kakati 
deals only with stress.24 But there is practically nothing synchronic 
about his treatment of stress in Assamese. The couple of synchronic 
observations that he makes regarding stress in Standard Colloquial — 
Assamese and the Kamrupi dialect in Western Assam are far from 
adequate. “The stress in the Kamrupi dialect in western Assam,” 
he writes, “is dominantly initial whereas the Stress in the Standard 
colloquial of eastern Assam is medial. The stress in the Standard 
colloquial seems to fallin a line with the prevailing pan-Indian system 
in being placed on the penultimate” (§ 124, p. 69). He reaffirms + 
“seein the Kamrupi dialect, the Stress always falls on the first sylla- , 
bles in all classes of words.” ($ 153, p. 82) These observations on 
Stress in Standard colloquial Assamese and the Kamrupidialect are 
not only not comprehensive but also rather inaccurate. To describe 
stress in Standard colloquial Assamese as ‘medial is to exclude the 
very large number of isyllabic Words that can have only initialand 
final syllables. Nor is it precise to Cescribe it as ‘being placed onthe — 
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penultimate’, for it is not true of a large number of disyllabic words 
and words having more than three syllables. It is only in the case 
of the majority of trisyllabic words that stress in Standard colloquial 
Assamese is ‘medial’ or ‘penultimate’. 


Word stress in Assamese, which is not as prominent as in 
English, is yet to be studied exhaustively. Dr. G.C. Goswami, whule 
presenting a “tentative’’ 25 analysis of Stress in Assamese in his 
An Introduction to Assamese Phonology (pp. 112-118), has discarded 
Kakati’s description of Assamese Stress as being ‘medial’ or ‘penul- 
timate’ and has rightly observed that “‘the position of the prmary 
stress is either the first or the second syllable’. But he has not 
analysed the phonetic environments that determine the occurrence of 
the primary stress in the first syllable or the second. It is seen, for 
instance, that most words having more than two syllables carry the 
stress on the second syllable, eg. 


/P pr'ibar/ (3 syllables) ‘wife’ 

/breh'meputre/ (4 syllables) ‘the Brahmaputra’ 

/xpr'pberdhi/ (5 syllables) ‘amiable’ 

/moh'apuruxia/ (6 syllables) ‘of the cult of Shri Sankara- 
deva’ etc 


Important exceptions to this rule are imitation words (eg., ‘tirbirPni 
‘twinkling.’ ‘bhokbhokponi ‘the sound of water boiling in a pot’; 
‘sinnobhinno ‘helter skelter’, etc), compound words 26 (eg. ‘8elbisoni 
‘dewlap’ ‘kolpvtia’ ‘of the colour of plantain leaves’ etc) and words 
with vowel clusters27 in the first syllable (e.g. ‘aohptia ‘out of the way’; 
‘deobpria ‘of or on Sundays’ etc). 


25. An Introduction to Assamese Phonology, p. 112, footnote. 


26. Im the case of imitation words and compound words, the stress is generally 
determined by the first element of a word. If the first element is monosyllabic 
or carries the stress on the first syllable, the whole word 1s stressed on the 
first syllable, as can be seen from the examples cited. If, however, the first 
element is stressed on the second syllable, the whole word carries the primay 
stress on the second syllable, e.g. / se'delibhedeli / ‘helter skelter’, / mo'nblbpria / 
‘of or on Tuesdays’, ctc. 


27. The first member of such vowel clusters should be lower than the following 
member(s), as exemplified. If the second member of the cluster is lower than 
the first, it (i.e. the second member) may be treated as a part of the second 
syllable and accordingly the stress may be said to be on the second syllable, 
e.g. / du'sri / ‘door-keeper’; / po'ali / ‘young ones’ etc. 
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Disyllabie words do not lend themselves to casy formulation, 
. 2 a na ale a : ~WatrePr 147% NO aya. on = 
Phe following patterns may, however, be Ne {gy 
Pattern I: Words with simpler syllabic structures, viz. (¢)vey(ey 
generally carry the stress on the second syllable, e.g. 


vov ja'da/ i ginger’ 

veve fa'bhax/ ‘hint! 

cyCy [bha'xa/ ‘Janguage’ | 

cveve /bi'lax/ ‘juxury’ etc. 

A large number of Assamese disyllabic words belong to this 
group. 


Pattern IT : When the first v of (c)vev(c) is a diphthong with a 
lower first member, the stress falls on the first syllable, eg. 


vcv. |'‘eito/ ‘this’ 
cycy [‘deuka/ ‘wing’ 
cycye ['raiday/ ‘a kind of cane’ ete. 


Pattern IIL : When the second v of (c)vcv(c) is a diphthong with 
a lower first m>mber, the word carries the stress OTL the second 
syllable, eg. 


vey /a'moi/ ‘father’s friend’s wife’ 
Ryey [gha'toi/ ‘ferryman’ 
cvcye [gha'toik/ ‘ferryman (Accusative)’ etc. 


Pattern IV : When v* in (c)v(c) is a vowel cluster with a lower 
second member, the word is stressed on the second syllable, eg. 


v ju'a/ ‘(an expression of surprise) ’ 
cy /bhu'a/ ‘falsehood’ 
cve /du'ar/ ‘door’ 
cvc /k6ar/ ‘prince’ etc. 
Pattern V9 : Words with initial and medial consonant clusters 
tend to be stressed on the first syllable, e.g. 


vecy /'atma/ ‘soul’ 
CVCCV [dpgdho/ ‘burnt? 
vecyc /'rzun| ‘Arjun’ 
cvceye ['gohber/ ‘cave’ 
ccvecy ['grentho/ ‘book’ 
cevecve =s_ 'prantPr/ ‘field? 


28. This v should be really treated as vv (see footnote 27 above). 


29, Patterns VI and VII are exceptions in relation to Pattern VY. 
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Pattern VI: Words with the structure eccveyc carry the stress on 
the second syllable, particularly when the second ¢ happens to 
be rT, 2. 


ccveve /sro'mik/ ‘labourer’ 
# /bhro'mon/ ‘travelling’ 
/pro'man/ ‘Proof’ ete. 


. 
33 


Pattern VIE : Words with the Syllabic structure cvcev carry the stress 
on the second Syllable, when the medial cluster ce is nd or 
ndh occurring in a verb or in words used in very homely speech 
and style, e.g, 


cvecy /ran'dhe/ ‘(he/they ete) cook(s)’ 
ze /kan'da/ ‘(you) weep’ 
ite /pin'dhé/ ‘(I/we) wear’ 
a /ban'dho/3° (both ‘friend’ (N), ‘(you) bind’, (V) 


noun and verb) ete. 


Pattern VIL : Words with three-consonant clusters, viz. cecvcv(c) or 
(c)vecev(c), carry the stress on the first syllable. 


cccvev(c)  /'smritit/ ‘in memory’ 
Msnriha/ ‘eagerness’ 
2 /'stroind/ ‘hen-pecked’ 
(c)vecev(c) /'ondhro/ ‘Andhra’ 
i /‘sondrp/ ‘the moon’ 
te /'montrik/ ‘minister (Accisative)’ 
i /'xostrik/ ‘with one’s wife’ 
i /'xOntrax/ 3? | ‘terror’ 
a2 j'bondh ja/ ‘barren’ 


It is seen that many tdtsama words with comparatively complex 
syllab:c structures like /prantor/, /prostor/, /brahmon/,/nitjo/, /xptjo' etc, 
are stressed onthe first syllable, whereas the r tadbhaya counterparts 
with simpler syllabic structures are stressed on the second syllable: 
/p?thar/, /pathor/, /bamun/, /nitou/, /x psa/, etc. This indicates the import- 
ance of the syllabic structure of words in Assamese stress patterns. | 
sect iz 

30. Dr. G.C. Goswami puts the stress on the first syllable for /bandhv/ ‘friend’; 

but in the rural speech of Upper Assam, the stress can be Areapently heard on 

the second syllable. 
31. Dr. G.C. Goswami has the stress of this word on the second syllable, 

Which sounds a bit theatrical. 
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stv This, however, is only a casual suspic'on, not a systomate 
xiing, A systematic study, Tam sure, would reveal many interesting 

reatures of the phenomenon of stress in the Kameup! cialect, which 

nav not conform to Kakati'’s forniulation 


Vi 


| would like to iterate in conclus’on thet th. lecunas in Kakati’s 
synciromic account of Assamese phonology discussed here do in no 
way belittle h's magnifient contribution to Assamese linguistics. Apart 
from his undoubtedly being one of the few and finest scholars that 
India produced in the field of historical and compnrative linguisie. 
in the early decades of this c2ntury, he will always live to be the 
most important pioncer in synchronic strvdics of the Assamese 
language. 


34. Vide examples under footnote 33, 
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Mhonctics, yA i “hie * * 

I eee yet allofhis conclusions cannot be nocepled without any 

critical Scrutiny. Bie wae. : a! ; rony ' 
* crutiny, His use of traditional and phonetic transe ipluons in 
ie Same book has also ereated contusions, 


STRESS-ACCENT 


Mi for the role of stress-aceont in the changes of OIA 

vowels it ate eta , 

‘ into Assamese, Kakati has formulated the following rules : 

1. Vowels j +f ante ch " F ‘ 
owelS in acconted open syllables except ai, au and f romain ine 

changed (§ 128); Oe 


tk 


. Vowels in acesnted closed syllables are lengthened ( § 129); 

Wren carrying the secondary stress of the word, short vowels 
re unaltered, long vowels are shortened and consonant groups 
are simplified without conpensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowels (§ 130); 

4. Unaccented vowels in the absolute beg'nn'ng and between the 

primary and secondary stress have a tendency to disappear ( § 131) ; 

5. Unaccented vowels preceding the main stress and the vowel 

following the primary stress in a trisyllabic word, a short vowel 

loses its timbre and a long vowel its length ( § 131). 


Kakati’s example of a long vowel carrying the secondary stress 
be'ng shortened is the caof OIA cakravaka being ca of As, cakowd 
‘ruddy goose’ (§ 130). The ca of OIA cakravaka is not a long vowel 
and, therefore, the question of it being shortened in the ca of As, 
cakowa does not aris2. H2 has ne‘ther given any example of una- 
cosnted short vowels precsding the primary stress losing their timbre, 
nor of unaccented long vowels following the primary stress being 
shortened. These shortcomings have made his rules doubtful. 


Kakati has hypothesised the shift of stress in words, the 
development of which cannot be explained through the penultimate 
stress-accent theory. According to him this stress-shift is duc to the 
following causes — 

1) stress-shift due to analogy of forms belonging to the same 


paradigm; 
2) stress-shift in accordance with value; 
3) stress-shift due to dialectical influence; 
4) stress-shift due to long final vowels. 
in the OIA stage had the 
ed in Assamese to the 


The compound verb (with « prefix) 
stress on the root syllable, it was transferr 
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13. OFA. —i—-, . 
14. OTA. is, —E——_ —_. jp 
15. OTA. —e—, —7— %. AS. 
16. OTA. = 


7 i, —1—, —fp— s AS. —o—. 


His analysis of the Gevelopments of the OIA fina], initial and 


inter or vowels are Supported by evicences., except, of course, OJA 
—O— > AS, —€— in §27), 2-5 hs has not c'ted any exemple. 

In the course of Cevelopment of the OIA vowels into Assamese, 
somst mes stop consonants are ¢lim nated in the MIA, as a resvlt of 
whch only the vowels TCmained. Their cevelopmentis are not like the 
above and Kakati has found the following characteristics - 


=o, 


1. MITA vowels in contact are Ciphthongisec, as in OIA dadhi 
> MIA * dai > As. dai: 

2. MIA vowels in contect are Somet mes contractec, 2sin OIA 
pragund > MIA * pauna >As. pon ‘straight’: 

3. Sometimes euphon’c gl'ces are inserted between ihe MIA. 
vowels in contact, es in OIA sredla S MIA* sidla > As. Siyal 

His treatment of MIA vowels in contact ere a new 
Assamese |'nguiStics. 

In course of the development of the OIA vowels to Assemese, 
mutation or the change of the qualityof 2 vowel occurs in certain 
envirorments. In such czses the mutators ere the follewirg 
or nasals. 


*fox’. 
’mportin 


vowels 


1. OIA. afija, afija, ajuja or ajuja> As. 9, 9/4; e.g. OFA caitra 
>As. cof ‘the month Caitra’: OIA * ladika > As. 
lara, ‘boy’; OTA rdudra > As. rod ‘sunshine’: OIA 
caturtha > As. catha ‘the fourth day preceding or 
follow:ng tcday’. 

2. MIA. 4/w/a, i/w/a or i/w/a@ > As. ow/@,e/> or e/a/a; e.g. 
OIA cakravaka > MIA * cakkawaa > As. cakoya 
‘rucdy goose’; OJA trttya > MIA * tiwajja > As. 
teoj (teaj) ‘third (year)’; OIA dipalika > MIA * 
dinalia > As. dewali (deow4li) * illuminat on‘ 

3. OTA, a/N> As. #;¢.g. OIA kanthé> As. kétha ‘blanket’ 


The high or low quality of 2 vowel in a following syllable 
conduces to a smilar modification in a preceding one.” ( § 259). 
Kakati not’ces the following characteristics of Assamese vowel 
harmony :— 
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4. As. t <OTA t,t, a; MIA bi; OIA ya after consonants 
by samprasarana, conjunct consonants with ya through epenthesis, ¢, 
between members of a conjunct consonant by anaptyxis: 


Kakati has not cited any MIA form with 67 in support of his 
statement but has cited OIA dovdcatvarinsat and the Assamese 
form Jiallis ‘forty two’, (§ 300). From OIA dvacatvarinsat, no MIA 
form with 62 is possible. Kale gives OIA dvicatvadrimsat as an alternative 
(HSG, P. 104). From OITA dvicatudrimfat MIA * bicattdrisa>* bica- 
lalisa > * biddlisa js possible. From MIA * bidalisa> As. biyallis 1s 
possible. If this be so, As. 7 comes not from MIA bi, but from OFA. 
dvi. 

5. As. uyu < OIA uw, r, a after initial labial consonants, 4 
after interior labial consonants, a by vowel harmony, o by vowel 
harmony, interior da, va after consonants by samprasdrana, between 
members of a conjunct group by anaptyxis, 7 in prefixes dvi and nz. 

6. As. e < OIA e, before double consonants, at, aya, ava, 
MIA iva, iya after consonants in the initial syllable, OIA a by vowel 
mutation, MIA a+ by contraction, OIA a through the influence 
of the following nasals, between members of a conjunct by anaptyxis. 

7. As. 0 — OIA o, u before double consonants, MIA a-+u by 
contraction, a, present participle in -anl-, MIA wa, ud, uwa in the 
initial syllable, OIA awa, aya, MIA a+4d, between members of a 
conjunct consonant by anaptyxis. 


Kakati has, moreover, shown 21 diphthongs in Assamese; viz., 
ie, 1a, 10, iu, él, €€, 0, CU, {0; ai, @é, ao, au, 9€, 96, O01, O€, Oa, OU, Ut 
and ua (§ 305). But he has not shown their sources. 

The treatment of OIA vowels has been successfully done by 
Kakati, except some minor discrepancies. 


OIA CONSONANTS 


1) Kakati observes that single initial consonants have generally 
remained unchanged. There have been, however, some cases of as- 
piration and deaspiration of stops, of change of a sibilant to a palatal 
c(h), and of bh- to has (OTA. 9- and v- have changed to j- and b- 
and #48 found a6 6. ee) aud also r-. (§ 316). 


ment made by Kakati about the changes 
aspirates, sibilants, semi-vowels and 
the voicing (§ 453) of unvoiced 
eiced stops, the unvoicing 


This is the general com 
of OIA initial non-aspirates, 
liquids. He has not referred here to 
stops, the umvoicing (§ 391) of the v 
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5) OLA =n-, “n-....changed to -n- in Mod. Assamese 
(§ 319). 
6) OLA aed sag ale! 


We find As. asakat ‘not fat? from OIA afakta and As. kasati 
‘test-stone’ from OIA kasti where -é- and -s- have been changed to 
-x-, not to -h-. In § 401, we find -s- > -kh- in Assamese. -s- has 
been reduced to -c- in §§ 420, 423; -s- to -ch- in § 423; -s- to 
-ch-in § 423. These changes have not been noticed here. 


7) There is little interchange between -r- and -/- (§ 321). 


There are instances of OIA -/- becoming -n- in § 469. He 
has overlooked this. 


CONSONANTAL GROUPS. 


Kakati’s observations on the OIA consonantal groups are not 
clear and conclusive. Some of the observations are correct, but 
some are only partially true. Another point is that he has, at 
some places, not mentioned whether the changes are found in 
initial clusters or medial ones. 


According to § 323, -tth- should have changed to -/hk-, but in 
§ 440, it is -t. § 324 theorises OIA -in- > As. -t, but no example 
has been shown there. In § 284, -in- has been changed into -tan, 
not -t. According to this section OIA -im- > As. -f-, but in § 440, 
it is -f-, not -p-. 


According to §325, OIA -dy- > As. -d- but we find = in 
§ 480, -dy->>-r-, not -d-. § 326 observes that dentals+y > As. -o-, 
-ch-, -j- etc. But we find in § 440 OIA -ty->As. -l-, not -c-. 


§ 327 formulates thatstop or aspirate+r > As.stop or aspirate. 
But we find in §§ 433, 479 ¢ from ¢t-, and d- from dr-, where they 
should have been #- and d- respectively. We also find th- from tr- 
in § 435, ph- from pr- in § 451, where they were expected to be 
t- and p-. Medially, we find -r- from -dr- in § 480, -/- from -ir- 
in § 434, and -/- from -dr- in § 490, where they should have been 
-d-, -t- and -d- respectively. 


Stop or aspirate-+v; assimilation of -v- (§ 329). But in § 418 
OIA w- has given us e¢-. In § 433 OIA tv- has turned into f£, 
not f-, 


According to § 330 ks gives -kh- or -ch-, but in § 420 it 
has given us j-, in § 392, -k-, in § 419 -c- and in § 504 -h-, 
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From the above discussion, it can be observed that his treat- 
ment of OTA consonants is not complete and conclusive. Some ot 


hus observations are supported by evidences and some of them are 
only partially supported. 


SOURCES OF ASSA MESE CONSONANTS 


Kakati has given us the sources of Assamese consonants in 
§$§ 390-504. Most of the sources as given by him are acceptable, 
though at places he has omitted some cf the sources. In the case of 
the nasal sound gy Kakati has shown -m- in § 457, -yg- in § 459 
and -m- in § 461 as the sources of As. y. But he has forgotten to 
mention that in §460 he has shown -g-; in §§ 294, 567 -gn-; 
in § 433 -gm-; in §§ 129, 137, 22, 22i, 2ik, 292. =357,-019, 
725 -ygh-; in § 479 -n-; in §§ 294, 571 -re-; in §§ 294, 358 
-rgh-3 and in § 451 -/g- as the sources of 7, Morcover, he has not 
shown the sources of zh in Assamese as he has not accepted it as a 
phoneme. But zh is a phoneme in Assamese as it has been shown in 
the above discussion, 


His treatment of the development of -y- and -w- in Assamese 
is not complete. They develop from vowels in contact like -ed- (seyd) 
‘that’; -we- (jaduwe) ‘Jadu’ etc. 


As to the development of r also, Kakati’s analysis is not com- 
prehensive as he has not shown the development of r from OIA 
-t- (§ 161), -d- (§ 227), -d- (§213) etc. 


He has also not shown the development of medial and final 
x in Assamese. In words like osud ‘medicine’ (§ 147), kdsar 
(§ 573) ‘of the side’, nisani ‘rice-gruel’ (§ 538) etc medial -x- is present 
and in Adbilds ‘longing’ (§§ 227, 503), kas ‘slde’ (§§107, 397, 
496), caupas ‘four sides’ (§ 251) etc. final x is noticed. 


Kakati’s treatment of the development of Assamese phonology 
is, on the whole, commendable. But shortcomings are also 
there and these have been noticed in the foregcing pages. In 
spite of the shortcomings, however, Kakati’s study remains the most 
dependable guide to a historical understanding of Assamese phonology. 


Dr. Kakati’'s Contribution to the Study of 
Assamese Morphology 


Upendranath Goswami 


Morphology is a second level of language analysis. It is the 
study of combinations of sounds that carry single units of meaning. 
A combination of sounds that carries a single indivisible meaning 1s 
called a morph. Morpheme is a collective term. It indicates a family 
of linguistic forms that are semantically similar and in complementary 
distribution. An allomorph is one of the member forms of a given 
morpheme. Morphs are divided into free morphs and bound morphs. 
Bound morphs are again classified into affixes which include a_ prefix, 
a suffix or an infix. The workings of affixes are again divided into 
two broad categories : inflection and derivation. With the help of 
these procedures morphs are arranged into some classes generally known 
as form-classes which include nouns, prononus, adjectives, verbs, 
adverbs and some function words generally known as prepositions, 
conjunctions etc. A broad idea of basic sentence patterns sometimes 
helps in determining a particular form-class. The morphology of a 
language is studied at the present time along these or similar lines. 


This sort of technique had not yet evolved during the period 
in which Kakati prepared his book, Assamese, its Formation and 
Development. So in assessing the same we shall have to take note of 
the situation. Kakati, however, tried his best to make full use of 
linguistic learning prevalent during his time. He himself was cons- 
cious of his limitations and so he wrote in the preface to the book, 
“In the absence of any previous historical study of the language by 
any scholar, and in the absence also of any personal help in the 
matter of collection and sifting of materials, the following pages 
embody the results of unaided efforts on my part. The list of books 
separately appended shews the extent of my indebtedness for theore- 
tical materials to the great masters of N.I.A. linguistics. But amongst 
them frequent references have been made to the works of Bloch, 
Chatterji, Grierson and Turner as the immediate sources of infor- 
mation. So far as the method of treatment is concerned I have tried 
to follow the foot-marks of these eminent teachers. The title Assamese, 
ils Formation and Development has been suggested by Dr. Chatterji, 
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The second chapter is on definitives in Assamese. The defini- 

tives may broadly be divided into general cdefinitives and personal 
definitives. ‘The general definitives have been called enclitic definitives 
oer numeratives and are defined as post-positional aflixes or words 
which are added to nouns and numerals to define the nature of the 
object or article referred to. They are commonly described as articles 
and have the value of the definite article ‘the’. Out of the thirteen 
such definitives mentioned, eleven are from St. As, one from Early 
As. and one from the dialect. From the morphological point of view 
these definitive suffixes in Assamese are very important as they reveal 
one of the distinctive characteristics of Assamese and they are nume- 
rous. ‘These definijive suffixes are morphologically conditioned al- 
though it has been stated that they ‘define the nature of the object 
or article referred to’. For example, /dii-to ‘the elephant’, makht-to 
‘the fly’, pensil-dal ‘the pencil’, kalam-to ‘the pen’. As to the origin 
of this phenomenon, Kakati suggests the influence of Austric languages. 
But this is found in Tibeto-Burman languages also. The following 
examples from the Deuri-Chutiya language may be compared here : 
pemsu-hac@ ‘one betal leaf’, yogi-kuj@ ‘one knife’, gui-tica ‘one betal 
nut’ etc. The personal definitive is another ‘strange morphological 
phenomenon in Assamese’. It has been discussed in three subclasses, 
First, ‘different words are used with reference to the same rela- 
tion according as he or she is senior or junior in age to the 
person with whom relationship is indicated.” Thus my elder bro- 
ther’ is kakat, ‘my younger brother’ is b/di. Secondly, “words of 
relationship take on different personal afhxes according as_ the 
relationship indicated is with the first, the second or the third person. 
In the case of the second person, the rank of the person also is 
taken into consideration.” ‘Thus, bopdt ‘my father’, bdper ‘your 
(inferior) father’, bapera ‘your (honorific) father’, bdapek ‘his father’, 
Thirdly, the vocative particle fe takes different suffixes ‘according to 
the nature of the rank of the person with reference to whom it is 
used; eg. he-ra, he-rau “used in calling to inferiors’, he-r@ ‘used in 
calling to equals (hon.)’, he-vi ‘used in addressing superiors’, he-rai, he-rei 
“Germs of address with endearment’. In the formation of the personal 
definitives in Assamese Kakati holds the view that the influence of 


Austric languages is at work. But in Tibeto-Burman languages also 


a similar process is noticed. Here, one of the peculiarities of 
the Deuri-Chutiya language may be observed. In this language di- 
fferent words are used when a person is addressed or referred to. 
Thus @ji ‘son-in-law when addressed to’ but pyt ‘son-in-law when 


referred to’. 
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form ending with a consonant will have an oblique form ending i 
-a before the accusative, the dative, the genitive and the locative 
case-endings are added; before the instrumental case-affix the noun 


form will end with -e; eg. manuh ‘man’, mdnuh-e, manuha-k, manuha-lat, 


manuha-r, ma@nuha-t, m@nuhe-re. Kakati again writes: ‘After nouns 
ending in -a, -w and -d this -e becomes -i”. In St. As. the nomina- 
tive case-affix -e becomes -i only after nouns ending in-a and -a. 


The fourth chapter deals with the pronouns. Here the writer 
has given a good account of himself in calssifying the pronouns in 
Assamese Into six divisions, Personal, Demonstrative, Relative, Interro- 
gative, Indefinite and Reflexive. He has also shown very remarkably 
the origin of the pronouns and _ their development from O.I.A. 
passing through M.I.A. A good number of Pronominal Derivatives 
have also been discussed in this chapter. The writer has tried at 
the beginning of the chapter to show the distinctiveness of Assamese 
pronouns from those of the nouns by saying ‘except in the nomina- 
tive, the pronoun in Assamese takes the same affixes and _ post-posi- 
tions as the noun, but unlike the noun it has a definite oblique or 
common form to which the affixes or Post-positions are added.’ When 
Kakati says ‘except in the nominative’ it seems that he did not take 
into account the pronominal forms with consonant endings, which 
take the same nominative affix as the nouns do; eg. sihal-e khdy 
‘they cat. 


The next chapter is on Assamese verb roots. Here also, the 
writer has done the work very creditably by broadly classifying the 
verb roots into two groups, Primary and Secondary. Primary roots 
include primary roots inherited from O.I.A., simple and _ prefixed 
roots and primary roots from causatives in O.I.A. Secondary roots 
include causatives, denominatives, suffixed roots, onomatopoetic 
roots and roots of non-Aryan origin. A large number of compound 
roots are found in Assamese which escaped the notice of Kakati, 


The development of the passive construction in Assamese has 
been shown from the Early Assamese stage to the modern times with 
appropriate examples in the sixth chapter on morphology. In this 
chapter the conjugational affixes with their origin and development 
are also discuseed. But a clear picture of the different tenses with 
verbal suffixes changing according to the roots ending in vowels and 
consonants is lacking. With the addition of verbal suffixes sometimes 
an oblique form of the root is formed; eg. mat ka-6 ‘IT say’, tumt 
(ka>) ko-wa@ ‘you Say’. The following examples will show how verbal 


A Descriptive Approach to Dr. Kakati’s reatment 
of the Assamese Tense System 


Sukumar Biswas 


ls This paper calls for a short introduction, otherwise there 1sa 
chance of its being misunderstood. Kakati’s treatment of Assamese 
language is historical. In his analyses and exposition he is so exact 
and precise that one can, only at the expense of one’s own miuscon- 
ceived notions, question his authority. This paper has been intended 
only to clarify certain points in greater detail from the descriptive 
point of view. In doing so there might be some difference in the 
presentation of facts and handling the material, but there is no ques- 
tion of raising any point of disagreement. 


Neither Dr. Chatterji nor Dr. Kakati treated the historical 
aspect of language indicating its phonemic variations. That was, in 
fact, none of their business. They presented the historical growth of 
the languages concerned with particular emphasis, quite obviously, on 
the standard literary language. This paper has been designed to adduce 
a few relevant phonemic features* so that the treatment on this 
tense system becomes all the more explanatory and clear. When 
Zandvoort wrote a book on English Grammar he did not challenge 
the authority of Nesfield. This paper should be read with this con- 
viction that any linguistic theory, to be valid, must aliow for the 
possibility of different analyses by different interpreters (Robert Allen 
The Verb-system of the Present-day American English, 1966, p. 97). 


2. The treatment of tense and person-endings has been put 
together in Kakati’s book under the heading “The Personal Affixes 
of Verbs.” This does not seem to be methodical and is, to a certain 
extent, misleading too. In fact, tense-morphemes a¥e distinct from the 
functional bound morphemes generally termed as personal endings. 
The presonal endings under the radical tense (present indicative) 
has been presented in such a way that it may give one the impression 
that the tense and the person morphemes are identical. <As kar-6 


* In this paper, examples arc shown in Roman characters. 
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(present tense) and kar-il-d (past tense) contain the same Personal 
ending; 6 can never be accepled as the petonal ending (for first 
person) and the tense sign at the same time. Therefore oO in Our 
example here does not constitute a portmanteau morph, * Technically 
speaking, the tense morpheme of the present tense Conjugation is 
Zero (4), to which the endings are attached. 

Vkar—kar-6/kar-a|kar-e. 

The evolution of the past tense base or the preterite stem is 
altogether a different subject of study which has been discussed in 
detail by Dr. S. K. Chatterji. Kakati has given a brief review of 
the historical development of the past as well as the future tense 
base in the same chapter under the aforesaid heading. So far as the 
standard Assamese language is concerned, there is, in fact, no major 


point of difference in the employment of personal affixes for the 
present and the past tense, e.g. 


kar-6~kar-il-6/kar-G-~kay-il-G | ete. 


Therefore, the past tense of a verb can be distinguished from the 


/ 
present tense of the same verb (person-morphemes remaining the same 
In respective cases) by recognising and identifying the past tense base 
or the tense sign. 

present — kar-b-6 = I do | 
past — kar-il-g = I did | 
In contradistinction + : ; 
| oie netion to this, the cor: “sponding forms in Bengali show | 
morphemic variation in the use of the tense base as well th 
personal ending, e.g. wines | 
a 
Present — —— karadi = I do . 
Past = sharetl.a (literary) 
a I did, 
kor-l-um (colloquial) 
Therefore, the Past tense pas 


whereas the Personal endino, 


In standard Assamese : 
. > 4 remarkable a: = tine 
of the personal affix in the ae able difference lies in the use 


where there are 
* 


ete, ct Bt hte ix a 
229-242 ; also, Matthews, P.H—Inflectionay Micgietie PUG EN poe 
| ; 2» 47/2 Pp. ‘. 
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two variants which can be technically described as morphologically 
conditioned allomorphs or alternants. 


led go-l~ted kar-il-e 
where allomorph variation swings between d~e according to the nature 
of syntax. Similar variation is found in Bengali, but it is not an 
absolute principle as it is in Assamese./o~e/- variation in gel-o~ 
dil-e in intransitive and transitive verbs respectively is not uniformly 
followed. There is free variation of morpheme : bol-/-o—bol-l-e (=told). 


2.1. The personal endings attached to the future base are dis- 
tmet, as such these should be discussed separately. An account of the 
personal terminations indicated by their fusion with the tense-bases 
does not depict the phonemic and morphemic character of the endings 
properly and precisely. A comparative chart may be prepared to 
indicate the personal endings of the tenses and this eventually 
exhibits the morphemic character also. It is needless to say that 
number is an irrelevant category in the conjugation of Assamese/ 
Bengali verbs :— 


Tense-base 
d= -l -b 
First — a) a) p 
Second — a a a 
Third — ely dle a 
| By One noticeable omission in Dr. Kakati’s A.F.D* should be 


pointed out here. Third person present indicative exhibits two 
phonemically conditioned alternant morphemes as personal endings, 
e.g. 


xi ja-y~rwxt kar-e 
ted khd-y~ted padh-e 


/-e/ is added to roots ending in consonants and /-)/ is employed when 
the roots end in vowels. 


2. The past and the future tense bases are indicated in the 
standard grammars as ila and iba respectively. This is not correct. 
The phoneme /i/ which is normally shown as a part of the base- 
morpheme is indeed a distinct phonemic element which has nothing 


* Dr. Chatterji did not overlook this variation : art, 674. 
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compared to Skt, 


, Artah variate or old Persian abavam astty (Darius’ 
Inscript 10n.). 


Y. Gompound verbs and their 


structural features are conspicuous 
by their absence in 


Kakati’s treatment of the verb system. A com- 
pafative study of the structural as well as the inflectional features of 
the compound verbs and the periphrastic tense (both are sequence 
structures) would have completed the list of items under the verb 
system of the language. Compound verb is a very widely used verbal 
sequence structure, usage of which goes back to the date of the 
Carya : tu gelt, cauri nile, etc, 


| Though the components form a single whole, they are never 
fused together. In other words, the compound verbs constitute a 
syntactic word group, and the phrasally bound unit as a_ whole 


bears a resultant meaning. ‘Two types of structures are generally used :-— 


(a) Substantive & auxiliary root morpheme.—mdat dile (=called), 
bhal pad (=like) ete where the first component enforces the meaning 
and the recruitment of the second component renders the phrasally 
bound structure the status of a verb as a whole. 


(b) Infinite verb+finite verb—bahi paril=became seated >sat 
down, kaba dharile=began speaking, here the inflected root (though 
an auxiliary morpheme, it has the semblance of being the principal 
one) denotes the “mode” of action and “aspect”? of the verb (the 
infinite one). 

The second members are, however, “semantic auxiliaries,” 
though their basic meaning is merely functional here, they constitute 
the inflectible member recruiting the tense and person morphemes 
as desired. Secondly, the auxiliary morpheme in (b) is a variable 
item depending on the speaker’s intended sense.— bahi paril/bahi 
thakil, Kaba dharile/kaba khujile/kaba lagile etc. ‘The same component 
is normally a substitutable item, but sometimes substitution may 
not be valid atall. e.g. coku (eye)-+ ulh|/y' mar etc. are different word 
groups conveying different meanings whereas bidl+ pda (in Bengali 
—v lag) constitute a closely knit unit. The substantive + auxiliary 
exhibit combination of nuclei which in most cases do not carry the 


an unclipped form of the substantive verb “ach, but if the principal verb con- 
tains iyd, them occurrence of the atonic ch-+e (personal termination) seems 
more plausible. Skt dnitah vartate—having brought remains>has brought. 
This formin Assamese contains a true compound base, On the other hand, 
dni che suggests remains bringing>has been bringing, where dni may be a 
gerund in i.(< skt-ya> ia (Pkt/Apa, Carya> karia, Assamese i> kari, Bengali- 
ia > —kari-d > kariyd). The meaning also satisfies our analysis. 
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Banikanta Kakati and Non-Aryan Elements In 
Assamese 


Pramod Chandra Bhattacharya 


Kakati discussed in the twenties of this century the extent of 
probable non-Aryan influences with special reference to the N.LA. 
Assamese under three heads : phonological, morphological ard glo- 
ssarial, or rather syntactical as evident in the concluding chapter of 
his work, AFD (1941.) I shall add a number of new entries with 
statements keeping in view the progress of research undertaken by a 
host of schola’s in India and abroad on Sino-Tibetan or Indo-Tibetic 
studies : Robert Shafer, S.N. Wolfenden, Fr. Hermanns, Robhins 
Burling and others. 


Kakati was a pioneer linguist of North-Eastern India. He 
followed the monumental work of Chatterji and also took notice of 
the contributions of Grierson, Bloch and others to prove the identity 
cf the Assamese lariguage, analysing its structure and tiacing the non- 
Aryan lexical correspondences in Assamese vocabulary with special 
reference to the Austro-Asiatic influences (Khasi, Kol-Munda, Ma- 
layan etc.), the Tibeto-Burman influences (Bedo etc.) as well as 
the Thai (Ahom) influences in respect of the place-names, river-names 
and general vocables (§§ 5/—89, AFD, 1941). Chatterji endorsed the 
views of Kakati and also welcomed further Tibeto-Burman Bodo 
(Boro) traces suggested by Bishnu Rabha, Rupnath Brahma, Robert 
Shafer etc. on different occasions. 


It is very difficult to summarise the findings of Banikanta 
Kakati in the domain of extra-Aryan linguistic evidences based on the 
learned contributions of Skeat & Blagden,-Grierson, Wolfenden, Dun- 
das and others as noted in the select list of books consulted by him. 
He really paved the way for a systematic study of socio-linguistic as 
well as mytho-religious elements present in the North-Eastern Indian 
culture and civilisation. Kakati had more libiary work to his credit, 
while K.R. Medhi had more fieldwork as evident in his Asamiya 
Vydkaran dru Bhdasdtaiva, (Gauhati, 1936). Medhi was very much 
particular in citing examples from non-Aryan languages of Sino-Ti- 
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Assamese Meaning Derivation 
word 
(2) apa boy Bhutiya a@ppa@ Kachari afd, Garo 


aja, Chuttya appa 
(=father), Dravidian appa 
(=father) 

(3) dong irrigation channel Kachari dong; Garo  dongge; 
Mikir dong (channel, drain, 
irrigation channel) 


River-names 
(4) Dikhau ef Kachari diz/dor, 
Dikrai Kachari or Chutiya Garo cit 
Diju di water--+...... Chutiya ji 
etc. Bhutiya chu 
Ahom ting (=a _ chasm) 
+ ui (=a hill stream) 
Kalang (Mikir) cf Mikir klong =v(floor); 


a-klong (=downward) ctc. etc. 


The phonological peculiarties of Assamese in imparting alveolar 
sounds to ©.I.A. cerebrals and dentals are due to Tibeto-Burman 
(Boro) influences as described by Kakati (4FD, p. 60, 193). ‘Tne 
Tibeto-Burman or Indo-Tibetic Boro elements are noticed in fronting 
O.I.A. palatals to dentals in Assamese (ODBL, p. 79). ‘The pheno- 
mena of vowel mutation, vowel harmony, spontaneous nasalisation 
and aspiration of initial and medial O.1.A. stops are suspected to be 
non-Aryan influences in Assamese and other Indic languages. 


Kakati had enumerated the morphological influences in respect 
of reduplication of words, origin of enclitic numeratives or definitives, 
use of personal affixes to nouns of relationship, origin of plural suffixes, 
a number of derivatives and past-narticiples, prefixation of negative 
elements in verbroots from non-Aryan points of view. Apart from the 
long list of glossarial correspordences, the syntactic similarities between 
the Indo-Aryan Assamese and the Tibeto-Burmic Boro were emphasi- 
sed by J.D. Anderson in the nineteenth century while he supplemented 
a number of Kachari (Boro) rhymes and tales to the learned gra- 
mmatical work of the Reverend Sydney Endle. I endorsed the views 
of Anderson and Endle in my research work A Descriptive Analysis 
of Boro Language. 


Banikanta Kakati’s Contribution to Dialectological 
Studies in Assamese 


Upendranath Goswami 


Banikanta Kakati’s magnum opus, Assamese, tls Formation 
and Development, is, in his own words, “an eflort at drawing up a 
preliminary sketch of the principal sounds and forms of the Assamese 
language”. In the words of Dr. Surya Kumar Bhuyan, this book 
“marks a distinct achievement in the history of Assamese scholar- 
ship. It deals, as the title indicates, with the growth of the Assamese 
language, and the treatment of the subject has been carried out 
throughout on approved scientific lines.” He again writes : “Kakati 
establishes for the first time the individuality of Assamese, placing it 
in the proper perspective of its sister languages’. In another place 
Dr. Bhuyan has remarked that Kakati’s book “set at rest the old 
stand taken by some uncritical writers that the Assamese language is 
amere patois of Bengali’. 


In order to have a complete picture of a language, a discussion 
about the position of its dialects, their mutual relationshins, the rea- 
sons for the dialectal variations, the sub-dialectal forms, the reasons 
for their creations and the rise and growth of the standard language 
at different histcrical times, is indispensable. Assamese, its Formation 
and Development provides such a discussicn. First of all, Kakati has 
quoted from Skeat regarding the conception of a dialect ia this way : 
“when we talk of speakers of a dialect, we imply that they employ 
a provincial method of speech to which the man who has been 
educated to use the language of books is unaccustomed. Such a man 
finds that the dialect speaker frequertly uses words or modes of 
expression which he does net understand or which are atany rate 
strange to him, and he is sure tonotice that such words as seem to 
be familar to him are, for the most part strangely pronounced”. A 
linguistic term palois has also been used by Kakati and with adequate 
illustrations has proved that ‘Assamese is not an off-shoot or patois 
of Bengali, but an independent speecl’. 


Dialectically, Kakati has divided Assamese into Eastern Assamese 
and Western Assamese. The spoken dialect of Sibsagar represents 
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Assamese Meaning Derivation 

word 

‘oY =--”.> a . HS ‘ = (= ; 
(2) apa boy Bhutiya appa IJkachari d/a, Garo 


afd, Chutiya appa 
(=father), Dravidian dappa 


(father) 
(3) dong irrigation channel Kachari dong; Garo dongge ; 
Mikir — dong (channel, drain, 


irrigation channel) 


River-names 
(4) Dikhau ) cf Kachari  dut/doi, 
Dikrai Kachari or Chutiya Garo chi 
Diju di water--...... Chutiya 72 
etc. Bhutiya chu 
Ahom ting (=a _ chasm) 
+ rut (=a hill stream) 
Kalang (Mikir) cf Mikir flong = floor); 


a-klong (=downward) ctc. etc. 


The phonological peculiarties of Assamese in imparting alveolar 
sounds to O.I.A. cerebrals and denials are due to Tibeto-Buiman 
(Boro) influences as described by Kakati (AFD, p. 60; 193). Tne 
Tibeto-Burman or Indo-Tibetic Boro elements are noticed in fronting 
O.I.A. palatals to dentals in Assamese (ODBL, p. 79). The pheno- 
mena of vowel mutation, vowel harmony, spontaneous nasalisation 
and aspiration of initial and medial O.1.A. stops are suspected to be 
non-Aryan influences in Assamese and other Indic languages. 


Kakati had enumerated the morphological influences in respect 
of reduplication of words, origin of enclitic numeratives or definitives, 
use of personal affixes to nouns of relationship, origin of plural sufhxes, 
a number of derivatives and past-participles, prefixation of negative 
elements in verbroots from non-Aryan points of view. Apart from the 
long list of glossarial correspordences, the syntactic similarities between 
the Indo-Aryan Assamese and the Tibeto-Burmic Boro were emphasi- 
sed by J.D. Anderson in the nineteenth century while he supplemented 
@ number of Kachari (Boro) rhymes and tales to the learned gra- 
mmatical work of the Reverend Sydney Endle. I endorsed the views 
of Anderson and Endle in my research work A Descriptive Analysis 
of Boro Language. 
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Banikanta Kakati‘s Contribution to Dialectological 
Studies in Assamese 


Upendranath Goswami 


Lika; 4 a : ‘ 
Banikanta  Kakati’s magnum opus, Assamese, its  ormation 


and Development, is, in his own words, “an effort at drawing up a 
p-elimtuary sketch of the principal sounds and forms of the As*amese 
language”. In the words of Dr. Surya Kumar Bhuyan, this book 
“marks a distinct achievement in the history of Assamese scholar- 
ship. It deals, as the title indicates, with the growth of the Assamese 
language, and the treatment of the subject has been carried out 
throughout on approved scientific lines.’ He again writes : ““Kakati 
establishes for the first time the individuality of Asszmese, placing it 
in the proper perspective of its sister languages’. In another place 
Dr. Bhuyan has remarked that Kakati’s book “set at rest the old 
stand taken by some uncritical writers that the Assamese language is 
amere paiois of Bengali’. 


In order to have a complete picture of a language, a discussion 
about the position of its dialects, their mutual relationships, the rea- 
sons for the dialectal variations, the sub-dialectal forms, the reasons 
for their creations and the rise and growth of the standard language 
at different historical times, is indispensable. Assamese, its Formation 
and Development provides such a discussicn. First of all, Kakati has 
quoted from Skeat regarding the conception of a dialect in this way : 
“when we talk of speakers of a dialect, we imply that they employ 
a provincial method of speech to which the man who has been 
educated to use the language of books is unaccustomed. Such a man 
finds that the dialect speaker frequertly uses words or modes of 
expression which he does net understand or which are at any rate 
strange to him, and he is sure tonotice thac such words as seem to 
be familar to him are, for the most part strangely pronounced”. A 
linguistic term patois has also been used by Kakati and with adequate 
illustrations has proved that ‘Assamese is not an off-shoot or patots 
of Bengali, but an independent speect’. 


Dialectically, Kakati has divided Assamese into Eastern Assamese 
and Western Assamese. The spoken dialect of Sibsagar represents 
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In between the Standard colloquial of Sibsagar in the east and 
the dialect 


of Goalpara in the west stands the Namrupi dialect, 
Kakati has observed that the distr 


ictof Kamrup is rot a homogeneous 
dialectical area. There are different dialects in, different localities, 
He has mentioned about five 


such sub-dialectical verieties of the 
Kamrupi dialect. He kas also mentioned that the points of difference 
amongst these varicties are “mostly confined to details of phonetics 
and hardly spread over to morphology, and vocabulary. Recent 
investigation has, however, revealed that the sub-dialectical varieties 
of Kamrupi may be grouped mainly into three divisions—western, 


southern. The variety speken in the area comprising 
Sundaridiya, Patbausi ; 


central and 
Barpeta, Bhabanipur etc. is western, that of 
Nalbari and its surrounding areas is central and that of Palasbari, 
Chaygong, Boko etc. is southern. The central dialect is the most 
widespread one. Among these varieties some divergences exist, parti- 
culurly in phonology. Vocables also differ accordingly. Between the 
western, and the central varieties some moi phelogical and intonational 


divergences are also noticed. These divergences, 


however, are not so 
great as 


fo create mutual unintelligibility among the speakers of 
Kamrupi in different parts of the district. In some areas a combina- 
tion of features of two sub-dialects is noticeable. Still more, in certain 
places a peculiar form of speech is seen to be 


prevailing. In many 
places some peculiar vocables are found. A detailed and minute study 


ot the divergences among the varieties of Kamrupi will provide 
materials for a complete Dialect Geography of Assam. 


The causes for these dialectical] variations are the natural 
barriers like the Brahmaputra and many other 


big rivers running 
through the district. Ta some places forests form the dividing line. 


Tke means of communication was also meagre till very recent times. 
Again, as pointed out by Kakati, “‘Westerr Assam was never fora 
long period under any dominant power. It was the cockpit ofseveral 
fighting forces—the Koches, the Muhammadans and the Ahoms, and 
political fortunes passed from one power to another in different times. 
A steady commanding central influence that gives homogeneity - to 
mamers as to speech was never built up by any ruling power in 
western Assam’*. ‘These variations may be due to the absorption of 
people having different linguistic habits in the region. In the words 
of Bloomfield ‘‘in countries that have been long settled by the same 
speech commucity the local differences are much greater’, 


The differences between the standard Assamese and the Kam- 


rupi dialect have been worked out in some detail by Kakati., 
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Kakati and Foreign Loans in Assamese* 


Robert Shafer. 


Although much has been published on the effect of Dravidian 
and of Austroasian on the Aryan languages of India, Banikanta Kakat 
seems to have been the first to note specific lexical parallels between 
Tibeto-Burmic and Assamese.t Since more of his comparisons were 
between Assamese and Austroasian languages of the Malay peninsula, 
I point out here some equally good ‘Tibecto-Burmic comparisons, as 
these are closer gcographically to Assam 


Assamese dmai mother’s equal, Austroasian amai mother, aunt, 
Burmese dmai mother. 


Ass. abu grandmother, AA abu, abuh father, Bur. bhui grand- 
father (Bur.—ui=Old Bodish [Classical Tibetan]—u), Lusei pu. 


Ass. baga white, AA bak (Bah,, biog (Temb), Garo (gi)-bok, 
Sobok. Chittagong dialect bak, chinese 6nk. 


Ass. d-ia@ grandfather, AA ata ancestor, Sbalti, Burig (West 
Bodish) a-ia father. 


Kakati noted? that the Bodo equivalent for “water? is dui 
in the plains and Western Assam, but din the hills and eastern 
Assam, and concluded that in names of rivers of Assam such as di- 
hong the first part was Bodo. But in Section 85, after he had listed 
tu, tiu, du, diu “water”? for Austroasian, he mentioned othe: names 
such as ti-hu, -pdm, -yak, -rép, and in northern Bengal {¢?-sta, as 
well as di-hong, which leads the reader to infer that he thought them 
possibly borrowings from ‘“Austric’’. 


However so many Tibeto-Burmic languages have words for 
“water” that are closer geograplically and phonetically, that the 


* Fublished ir the Journal of the University of Gauhati. Vol. XV : pp. 33-4, 
1, Assamese. Its Formation and Development, Gauhati, 1941. 
2. Op. cit., p. 55. 
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Banikanta Kakati as a Critic 


Dilip Barua 


All great men embody certain aspects of national aspiration 
and Banikanta Kakati fulfilled the incipient longing of the newly 
awakened Assam of the early decades of this century for academic 
achievement. So it is primarily as a scholar that Kakati lives in our 
memory. But the scholar, the teacher and the critic are always the 
same person, e€specially in the early stages in the growth of a litera- 
ture or culture. Banikanta understood this clearly. In his criticism of 
Namghosa@' of Sri Madhabdev he quoted a parable from Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa to drive this point home : 


Three men hearing of a beautiful garden set out to see it. 
They had to goa long way suffering innumerable hardships 
and discovered to their utter dismay that .the garden was 
surrounded by an impregnable wall. With great efforts they 
managed to scale the wall and sitting on top of it enjoyed the 
stupendous beauty of the garden. Two of them were so 
overwhelmed by it that they jumped in and decided to stay 
there permanently. But one returned to tell about it to his 
friends. In the truest sense this person who returned to co- 
mmunicate his knowledge is the ideal teacher. 


He is also the ideal critic. He acquires his knowledge through cons- 
iderable efforts, experiences the beauty and grandeur of art at first 
hand, and communicates his well though-out opinions through his 
criticism. Being a lifelong teacher and researcher Kakati was supre- 
mely qualified to be the first major critic of Assamese literature, 


Modern Assamese literature in the true sense of the term 
began with the literary journal Jondki in the 1880's with Chandra 
Kumar Agarwalla and Lakshmi Nath Bezbaroa as the guiding stars. 
Since then a considerable body of creative Kteratwe sprang up with 


1, Purani Asamiya Sahitya (1940) ; referred to in the body of this essay as Ancient 
Assamese Literature, p. 91. 
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of polemics; he showed formidable command over language and 
displayed his profound knowledee of Sanskrit literature and other 
ancient learning. It is through these essays that he scems to have 
developed a sense of serious commitment to the lifelong task of com- 
pilation, wnderstanding, appreciation and explication of Vaishnava 
literature and its religious tradition in Assam. Thus the mantle of 
Lakshminath fell on Banikanta. It insured him against silence. The 
pursuit of literature and research in his field became for him a path 
of total fulfilment. He became what he was, not a mere academic 
or professional man of letters, but a scholar and teacher who through 
his writing and his life embodied a way of life. Anyone who reads his 
essays on Ancient Assamese Literature (1940) cannot but notice his 
transparent submission to a set of values which for him were most 
poetically enshrined in the poetry of Madhavdev. This makes his 
essay on JVdmghosd his greatest individual critical contribution and a 
mirror of his own spiritual quest. 


We have said earlier that the literary milieu in which Kakati 
grew up was fostered on Romantic sensibilities or the aesthetics of 
the Romantic poets or to be more precise, on Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury (1861). According to this view, self-expression was the 
highest purpose of the arts. So the burden of Kakati’s assessment of 
Vaishnava literature was to prove that they are not simply religious 
tracts, but the expression of supreme personal devotion. Namghosd scinti- 
llates with Madhabdev’s deeply felt memory of his deceased guru Sri 
Sankardev, it embodies his profoundly realised value of humility; 
and lastly it lays down the glorious and miraculous power of faith n 
Krishna which the poet cherished with unswerving devotion and 
supreme self-absorption. Kakati also draws our attention to the his- 
torical moment when his great literary work was composed. It was 
an evil time ridden with communal faction when Madhavdev had to 
live in exile; but even then he hadno peace. So Ndmghosd came at 
a critical juncture of the new Vaishnava religion, as acry from the 
heart, soaked in profound remembrance of the departed guru and 
communicating the resonance of an unflinching faith. Such an evalua- 
tion lifted his work from the dull catalogue of ancient or religious 
literature to the place of a living poetic utterance demanding an 
immediate response. 


Kakati was an avid reader of Dr. Johnson, whose remark made 
in connection with Dryden’s critical achievement, must have been 
known to him ‘He only is the master who keeps the mind in 
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lege to guide and initiate some of the most important critical apprai- 
sals of Sri Sankardev and his times. 


We have mentioned earlier that Kakati’s affiliation, so far as 
modern literature ls concerned, was primarily tothe Romantic poets 
and critics. Among nineteenth century critics the influence of Amold 
and Pater is also discernible. But we have no intention of examining 
them in detail ir this paper. What we propose todo here is to look 
for some consistent attitude which might give his critical efforts a 
kind of theoretical base. 


Though Kakati was examining primarily ancient Assamese lite- 
rature which were mostly derived from religious contexts, he took 
pains to point out that their excellence lay mostly in their literary 
qualities. Didacticism or purveying of religious and philosophical 
truth are no part of true literary glory. His basic search was there- 
fore to find how much of the poet’s self-expression was embodied in 
this literature, how much of the religion and philosophy in these 
works was soaked in through intimate self-absorption or how much 
of their religion was a record of personal disquietude resulting from 
single-minded devotion to their faith. All these points come out 
sharply in his appreciation of Madhavdev’s Ndmghosa : 


The profound philosophical truths of Nadmghosé by themselves 
cannot claim any literary merit. Because philosophical doctrines 
are always comprehended by the intellect, whereas literature 
must be absorbed through our feelings. In the religious views 
of Ndmghosé there is no literary appeal. As literature its impor- 
tance lies in the expression of its profound devotional feelings. 
In the realm of devotion doctrines do not count, nomenclature 
does not raise barriers and it does not matter whether you 
worship Ram, Krishna, Siva, Durga, Christ or Muhammad. 
Here is only intent self-absorption and the overwhelming 
disquietude of the soul. (op. cit. p. 94) 


Thus, Kakati found fulfilment of the aesthetics of feeling and self- 
expression in the religious poetry of the Vaishnava age. In such elo- 
quent analysis of the effects of poetry one notices Kakati’s impre- 
ssiomstic approach to criticism. We have said earlier that Pater’s 
influence was discernible in many of Kakati’s appreciations. The 
doctrine of self-absorption has a Paterine tone. But more so is his 
habit of introducing similes to bring home his final impression. It 
seems Kakati occasionally felt like Pater who said that ‘the first step 
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are not critical. That is when the purpose is not to Uluminate our 
understanding of the work under review but to endow it with res- 
pectability by establishing some haloed connection. For instance, it 
does not achieve any critical understanding if we call the Bargits 
of Sankardev and Madhavdev by Herrick’s so-called ‘Noble Num- 
bers’. In fact, it is dangerous because Herrick’s variety of religious 
songs is extremely mundane and is religious only because they are 
addressed to God. The main concern of most of Herrick’s poems was 
to describe the earthly pleasures he delighted in and the earthly 
pains he feared. The Bargils, on the other hand, are profoundly religious 
poems written in high classical style in contradistinction to folk songs. 
A more fruitful critical exercise would have been to analyse generic 
qualities of ancient Assamese literature in the light of established 
literary forms derived from European culture. The One Act Plays of 
the Vaishnava poets, or the numerous Badh Kdvyas or epic episodes 
dealing with the Killing of giants offered some opportunities to Kakati 
for comparative study and whatever he said in these matters have 
been repeated by generations of students. One feels, however, that 
Kakati, because of his Romantic aesthetics, was rather impatient with 
detailed analysis of forms. His method is to blaze a trail through 
reference without examining detailed correspondence of the forms and 
characters held up for comparison. Only once did he embark on an 
elaborate comparison, that was between Hema Sundari of Ramsa- 
raswati with Spenser’s Una of the First book of the Faerie Queene. 
But he misinterpreted it in the same manner as nearly all nineteenth 
century art critics did when explaining Mona Lisa in terms of the 
modern concept of the fatal woman. 


The limitations of Kakati are improtant as they define also the 
limitations of his inspiration. But we will be unhistorical in our 
estimate if we do not realise the profound contribution that he made 
towards popularisation of the study of ancient Assamese literature 
among his immediate contemporaries by establishing for it a critical 
framework. We have menrioned his limitation only because Kakati’s 
mannerism should not be raised to a method as it was done by se- 
veral later critics. It is time now to examine ancient literature in 
the framework of its own aesthetics. And Kakati was not unaware 
of it, He has rightly pointed out that the basic impulse of Vaishnava 
literature was to broadcast the profound truths of their faith and, 
secondly, to create pleasure-giving modes or forms for conveying them. 
And as, in the Renaissance literature of Europe, virtu embodied the 
form of the highest spiritual idea as well as the most cherished heroic 
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roused a long forgotten memory immersed the poet in total absorp- 
sic of himself’. The first line of every stanza of this long title-poem 
of the anthology, Kakati further says, deepens the mode of self- 
absorption. 


_ Raghu Choudhury was christened ‘Bihagi Kavi’ or the bird poet 
by Kakati and he is popularly known by this name. Choudhury had 
very great descriptive power, but, Kakati pointed out, it was not 
through power of description that verse became poetry. In order to 
endow such description of nature with the virtues of poetry the poet 
must be able to bathe his landscape with ‘intense feelings.’. All our 
joys and pain of hopes and frustrations of past, present and future 
must be inextricably mixed with such description. Choudhury’s poetry 
was great because he achieved all that. The idea of personal self- 
expression as the touchstone of real poetry emerge again and again 
in Kakati’s criticism. The Prose Poems of Jatindra Nath Dowarah, 
another important Romantic poet, he said, “trickled out of his soft 
bosom like gentle streams”. To appreciate these pieces one must have 
some knowledge of Dowarah’s life. He similarly pointed out that 
Ambikagiri’s Tumi, in spite of its high mystical flights, “expresses a 
personal passion for certain distinct lady-love in whose infatuation he 
was totally charmed’. Therefore, Kakati concludes, it will be wrong 
to look at Tumi as an artifice of imagination. 


Here we reach one of the basic conflicts of the Romantic theory 
of art. ‘Though art is built on imagination it must not give one the 
sense of deliberate composition; it must come naturally, spontaneously, 
and in later nineteenth century it developed into the cult of sincerity. 
As every artist soon realises this is a pretense, a pretense that has to 
be maintained through a conspiracy of impression that the artist is 
expected to make upon his audience. W.B. Yeats put it succinctly : 


I said, ‘A line will take us hours may be ; 

Yet if it does not seem a moment’s thought, 

Our stitching and unstitiching has been nought’ (Adam’s Curse 
c.p.) 


The fact that art involves some deliberate efforts, the Romantic cri- 
tic likes to cover with metaphors of natural growth. In Kakati’s 
criticism one notices a profusion of such comparisons : “The seven 
sections of Tumi are like the seven colours of the sun’s rays which 
together imagine the glory and beauty of the universal Overlord’, 
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Any SSSSSSTLE NA of literature that does not take into consideration 
the social background is bound to be one-sided or imperfect. Although 


Kakati, in his consideration of carly Assamese literature, did not take 


mto account the entire milieu and the moment which produced that 
literature, yet it must be said to his credit that he did not fail to 
take cognisance occasionally of the social conditions prevailing at the 
time of the neo-Vaisnavite movement as well as the spirit of the time 
that prompted the poets to write for the enjoyment and edification of 
the masses. The forces that were working for and against the Vais- 
navite movement have also been taken note of at appropriate places. 
But it must be admitted that the social background ef early Assamese 
literature has not received as much attention from Kakati as- it 
deserved. He has not discussed the social background in detail except 
making occasional references where it is absolutely necessary. 


Although literary criticism is not generally considered as a type 
of creative literature, yet the role of creative insight in exploring and 
interpreting the latent beauty of the different types of creative produc- 
tions cannot be underrated. Kakati was not a creative artist in the 
conventional sense, but his faculty of poetic insight which enabled him 
to delve deep mto the mystery of artistic or poetic creations was 
beyond question. Exposition and interpretation of some of the modern 
and early Assamese poetical works by Kakati shed new lustre on their 
beauty and expression. It was his illuminating exposition or inter- 
pretation that helped some of the pocts, who did not receive due 
appreciation in literary circles come to literary limelight. 


Kakati’s prose style bespeaks his scholarship as well as his literary 
insight. Although he was a professor of English language and lite- 
rature, his Assamese prose is largely free from the baneful influence of | 
English idioms and syntax. Unlike some present-day Assamese literary 
critics who unblushingly allow English idioms and syntax in Assamese ° 
garb to vitiate their prose, Kakati was careful enough to maintain 
the chastity of the Assamese language in his Assamese prose writings. 
But it must also be said in this connection that his Assamese prose, 
though forceful and illuminating, is not racy like that of Lakshminath 
Bezbaroa or Benudhar Sarma. Kakati’s literary prose, though not 
racy, has been, nevertheléss, made vibrant and illuminatirg by apt 
allusions, similes and metaphorical expressions. Some of his sentences 
are epigramatically suggestive and pregnant with thought. His comments 
have been very frequently made spicy and suggestive by apt quota- 
tions from Sanskrit to illustrate his view-points extended from the 
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Karadeva. Kakati has succinctly underlined 


contributions of Sankaradeva and his followers in the introductory 
chapter. The next article on Aumara-harana by Ananta Kandali not 
only points out the Originality of the poet in rendering an episode 
=e ap Bhagavata-Purana into metrical Assamese but brings into 
focus the mteractions of the driving forces of the story and the poetic 
Dene underlying its exposition, The entire story, according to 
Kakati, moves in a dream world and the imperfect worldly life has 
not cast its shadow on it. The third article on Badha-kavya, Le, the 
Kavyas dealing with the killing of Asuras and Danavas by the Pan- 
davas in their exile, brings out the allegorical significance and other 
salient features of that type of heroic K 
to the creative efforts of Ramasarasvati 
Kakati has compared the stories of these works to the medieval roman- 
ces of Europe and mythological] legends of Greece. Of the numcrous 
Badha-kawyas, Kakati has discussed elaborately the story of Hema 
Sundari, better known as ASvakarna-badha, and has shown how the 
stories of the heroic Kavyas intermixed with human sentiments of 
love, hatred, jealousy, devotion, kindness etc., have not only shown 
the path of righteousness, but also entertained the unsophisticated 
listeners and readers with pleasing representation of a variety of emo- 
tions, daring acts and Savoury stories. The next article, viz., Parakiyad 
Bhdva, discusses the genesis of Vaisnavite devotion which is practised 
through the medium of sex-iove out of wedlock. ‘This type of devo- 
tion was never prescribed by the Vaisnavites of Assam but it made 
a great impact on the adherents of the Sahajiyd cult and a section of 
the Vaisnavites of medieval Bengal. The writer has not failed tc 
draw an analogy between the followers of this devotional cult and 
the Platonic love practised by some people in medieval Europe. The 
character of Radha in Assamese Vaisnavite literature has undergone 
a metamorphosis : she has not been depicted as a beloved of Krgna 
as has been done in the Brahmavaivarta-purdna or the Vaisnavite lite- 
rature of Bengal. She is treated as an elder companion of Krsna in 
his boyhood and an ardent devotee of the latter in her mature age. 
In the next three articles Kakati unfolds the character of the child 
Krsna as depicted by the Vaisnavite writers, particularly Madhavadeva 
and Sridhara Kandali. They have portrayed Krsna as an eternal 
child having all the traits of a naughty and pamperea human child 
on the one hand and revealing divine grace and splendour on the 
other. The filial sentiment ( vdlsalya rasa) expressed through the 
relation of Yagoda and Krsna strikes a sympathetic chord of our 
heart. Kakati also points out the dexterity of the Vaisnavite poets 


the salient objectives and 


avya which owes its origin 
of the sixteenth century. 
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high spiritual tone of ne  eelibate: ia-dentec | 
capacity of Madhavadeva, a Bie to08 Og nee = €picting the childish 
pranks of Krsna with great insight into child psyche has been Clearly 
underlined. Although Kakati has not dealt with all the aspects of 
the devotional lyrics and_ has left sufficient scope for further discy. 
ssion, yet it must be admitted that Ae salient features and the role 
they played in the spiritual regeneration of the country have been 
clearly brought to the purview of the readers. eh compared these 
devotional songs to the ‘Noble Numbers’ of the English poet, Herrick 
Madhavadeva’s magnum opus is Na@maghosid where the devotion-intoxj. 
cated soul of the poet finds a superb expression through one thousand 
verses, half of which are his original composition and the rest drawn 
from Sanskrit sources. Instead of discussing and probing the theo- 
logical aspects of the great work, Kakati directs his attention towards 
unfolding the main channels of thought running through the entire 
gamut of verses. The poetic personality of Madhavadeva with his 
humility and passionate devotion, is fully projected in the article on 
Namaghosa. Kakati’s assessment of Namaghosd is not a banal or con 
ventional one; it is a penetrating exposition of the great work and its 
poet in an inimitable style. In the article on the secular poetry of 
the Vaisnavite period, Kakati mainly confines his discussion to the 
writings of two of the contemporaries of Sankaradeva, viz., Dwgavara 
and Pitambara. Although Kakati has called their compositions 4s 
laukika (secular), in fact, their writings are not wholly secular; they 
are coloured, no doubt, by secular teuches. The assessment of theif 
writings is not an exhausitive one and leaves much scope fora detailed 
discussion. Nevertheless, the popular nature of their writings devoid 
of the spiritual urge, 80 characteristic of the Vaisnavite writing’ and 
their entertainment value as literature, have been clearly suggested: 
The limitations of the Vaisnavite poetry and the constraints W er 
which the poets had to work are narr 1" 


last articl he d ated in the next article. pt 
f article on the devotional plays, Anking NZ d their pero! 
mance discusses the part » Ankiya Nata, an 


Paved by the Wete.acisa. mlave a diffusing 
the Vaisnavite ideals and y the Vaisnavite plays 


ae * | i! 
objectives amongst the masses. ‘The ! 
que of presentation and the 


Style of writing of these plays me the 
© called an exhaustive treatment ° 


Subject, but important salient features have clearly been underlin' | 


Kakati and the Contemporary Literary Scene 


Hirendra Nath Dutta 


We may differ with Banikanta Kakati’s critica] views, but the 
fact that his scholarship was sound and wide stands. His career has 
successfully demonstrated the function 


and importance of a literary 
intellectual in the cultural life of 


Assam. His passion for scholarship, 
his sense of standard and excellence were of a distinguished kind. A 
void was there for such per 
time and he considerably - 
linguist and as a literary 


sons in the literary scene of Assam at tnat 
filled up that void. By his twin role as a 
critic, he came to dominate the Assamese 
literary scene for nearly three decades, and nearly all the leading 
writers of that time expected to be within his ken. At present, we 
cannot share the attitude that his words on a piece of literary work 
are final. The legend that he became in his lifetime is bound to 
shrink gradually. Despite this fact, the kind of relationship he formed 
with the writers of his time is noteworthy for the special reason that 
he encouraged them for some of their qualities without sacrificing his 
independence vf judgement. He carved out for himself the status of 
a critic who could not be expected to be the follower of any coterie. 
Tke period in Assamese literature during which he dominated as a 
critic is remarkable for the emergence of poets and writers like Ambi- 
kagiri Roychaudhury, Raghunath Chaudhury, Jatindranath Dowerah 
and Jyotiprasad Agarwala. The degree of timely public recognition 
which is proper fo’ the sustenance and growth ofthe creative talents 
of these writers came to them chiefly because Banikanta chose to 
introduce them to the reading public. 


To my mind, the central point of Kakati’s ethos was the desire 
to increase the glory of the culture. This ideal which stimulated 
most of the Assamese writers of his time can ina way be held as an 
offshoot of the great literary efflorescence in Bengal beginning in the 
late nineteenth century and then continuing into the first three 
decades of the twentieth century. 'The achievements of the outstan- 

ding writers of Bengal suggested to the literary minds of Assam the 
| scope for developing their own language. Sometimes, of COUERE, the 
Assamese writers fought defensiye battles against their Bengali coun- 
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all and by bringing into {ccus their 


activities it is essential for 
us (to devote 


Ourselves to the creation of a fresh philosophy and a 
new mode of integration. Th the many-Splendoured life of Assam, 
we find enough enchanting and thrilling qualities which might 
inspire bold thinkers. We have in the tribal areas many rituals and 
many myths concerning Life and Death. 
to comprehend them with well-regul 
of love, then these would enrich 
( “Bhavisyatar Asamiya Sahitya”’, 


If attempts are made 
ated sympathy and_ the spirit 
the future Assamese literature. 
Bani Pratibha, pp, 63 ) 


Despite the trace of jar gon, if cannot be gainsaid that this observation 
reflects liberal sentiments, keen foresigh 


t and an inspiring proposition 
for the Assamese writers. 


If this observation is studied with c 


are one is apt to form the 
impression that Kakati was not 


complacent about the attainments of 
the writers of his time. His well-knowr mocking comments and 
ironical twists are an indication of his conviction that the sense of 
high excellene is still far from being 


pervasive in the contemporary 
Assamese literary scene. 


On his part he tried to instil this by attemp- 
ting to put into currency some critical concepts. 


This unwearying attempt to create asense of standard is his most 
Important service to the literature of his time. "Toa literary scholar, 
these concepts would appear familiar and sometimes debatable. Still 
it is safe to assert that the precise and clear formulation of these 
concepts (some of which are derived from western literature ) has 
enriched Assamese literatwe by pointing out to the writers of his 
time the sense of high excellence. Sampling some such concepts will 
be cf relevance : 


1) Literature is the endeavour to tune up one’s mind and heart 
with the people and the society along with the changing situa- 
tions. In such attempts at adjustment, the new forms which would 
naturally be evolved are precisely the new voices in literature, 
(‘Bhavisyatar Asamiya Saktitya’ : Bani Pratibha, P. 63.) 


2) Briefly speaking, out miseries, aspirations and such objects 
should not remain confined within the clamour of public slogans; 
rather, these should be translated into forms and outlines of litera- 
ture. (‘Yuga Sahitya Aru Samajar Ruprekha’, Ibid. p. 78.) 


3) All true poetry is either the telling picture or the rhythmic 
vibration of the personal sensibilities ofthe poet. Yet the success ofa 
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has displayed critica] power 


. si . and critical methods in judging a writer, 
Kakati’s praise for 


we Aubikagiri Koycehaudhury beeause of the latter's 
ability to combine in his perscnality 


don Oe the poet as wellas the man of 
action Is really sound. 


ry * ; \ . «8 . 
lhe full-blooded humanity of Ambikagiri still 
conlinues to insnire a ore : ~ : 
t ae tO imspire the Assamese people. Kakati has praised the 
woct Ka mat » eee Te : as I : 
pe Shunath Chaudhw y because of the latter’s life-long dedication 


to his voeation as “ one fire 
vation as poet. Kakati has pointed out how this single- 


minded devotion gave rise to a kind of poetry based on really crys- 
| Also, Kakati’s admiration for Raghunath Chau- 
dhury Sis discoverer of the Assamese landscape is quite tenable. 
To Jyotiprasad Agarwalla, Kakati was quite just. He noted with 
proper emphnsis the extraordinary lyrica] gift of Jyotiprasad. His 
preface to Sonit Kitea@ri is the high-water mark of Kakati’s critical 
writiz.gs. Here he has affectionately cautioned Jyotiprasad against 
self-infatuation and complacency—traits which most pervasively < trophy 
the Assamese writers. Kakati sincerely expected that the startlingly 
impressive beginning which Jyotiprasad made as a dramatist should 
attain its proper consummation. Jyotiprasad was in his teens when 
he wrote tkis play, and this alone would justify the cautionary note. 
Despite this, however, the play is being treated seriously and analysed 
ina detailed way,—a proof that Kakati could sense in time the emer- 
gence of an extiaordinary force in Assamese literature. He has 
stressed those aspects of plot-construction which would appear uncon- 


tallised experiences, 


vincmg to him. It was for the first time that such a piece of acute 
textual criticism came to be written in Assamese. Meticulous 
at some points, the writing displays Kakati’s clear insight into the 
problems of dramaturgy. Kakati has not approved of Sonit Kiiuari 
as a perfect play, but its poetic power has been unambiguously 


praised. By way of another illustration, let us have a glimpse of - 


Kakati’s judgement. This is from a preface toa beok of poems bya 
woman poet, Dharmeswari Devi Baruani : 


Here the composer of these poems has not, unlike an average 
poet, sung a song of pathetic lament by unravelling her heart. 
Through utmost restraint, she has shown to us that freedom 
from fear can come from the very source of fear. 

( “Phular Sarai”. Bani Pratibha, p. 109.) 


Quite properly, he exhorted the Assamese writers to explore the 
genius of the Assamese language. He felt thatin order to make the 
literature broad-based the style of the writers should convey the idiom 
of the common pcople - | 
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Kakati as Prose Writer 


U.N. Sarma. 


While his contribution in the fields of linguistics, anthropology, 
comparative mythology and literary criticism has received ample 
recognition, Kakati’s contribution as 


a creative writer ir prose 
has been unduly 


neglected. This comparative neglect of his creative 
work is due to the fact that he did not 
recognised as creative—like prose fiction, poetry and drama. Yet his 
creative use of words in prose has never been matched except in the 
works of Lakshminath Bezbarua. 


write in the forms generally 


The beauty of Kakati’s prose 


has been recognised. It has 
been termed ‘poetical’. 


It would, however, be unfair to compare him 
with those prose writers in the English and Indian 
allowed the flight of their fancy to clog the 
blur the main lines of argument. Plato has been recognised as a poet 
par excellence and Bacon’s essays show a rare ‘poetical’ imagination 
at work. Kakati’s works may be appreciated in the light of their 
creative achievement. 


traditions who 
easy flow of ideas, or to 


Kakati did not cultivate a ‘poetical’ style for ornamentation 
or embellishment. His prose does not show any bravura piece or 
purple patch. His prose is not oratorical. ‘There is no element of 
display in it. There is no decadent cultivation of form for its own 
sake, no profusion or opacity of colouring, no lushness or overloading 
of luscious imagery. ‘There is no affectation or conscious cultivation 
of verbal tapestry. Kakati’s prose does abound in images like 
Bacon’s; but, the images are not obtrusive. They always: serve an 
integral purpose, expressing what is not otherwise easy to express. 
His prose is also harmonious. But neither is this harmony obtrusive, 
standing in the way of understanding. We are eves carried away 
by the rhythm, nor lulled into any inconsequential reverie. The 
resources of the language are fully used to express an idea. The 
style is sparkling and clear, like a stream flowing on a bed of pebbles. 


Kakati’s prose is absolutely free from pedantry though it “38. 
by all means, the prose of a scholar. Even when he is writing on 
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[ But just as theinfinite mass of snow heaped or the distant and 
unapproachable peak of the Himalayas melts and appears in tle 
form of various rivers, in the same way, the origmal source of these 
three streams also is the deep surge of emotion of the rasamayi 


bhakti of Madhabdeva. ] 


Pama kdvya birdt bhavar khalakani etir para oldiche, iyar sakalo 
chedatet @§caryya tanmayatar bhav; Silar oparedi tadit gatit chitiki para 
jalaprapatar larangga-bhangdy dare dasaksari cuti padbore anubhiilir 
librala —bicitra soundaryyamayi bhasdre prakés kariche. ( Tumi : 
Bani Pratibha, p. 99 ) 


[ The Kavya, Tumi, has originated in the upsurge of a huge 
idea; in all its parts, there plays a mysterious sense of wonder. The 
ten-syllabled short verses have expressed the intensity of fecling in 
a strangely variegated and beautiful language as the breaking of 
tipple; oi the waterfall that splashes with lightning speed over the 


rocks, ] 


Kakati showed his conscious artistry in prose very early 
in his life in his classic essay of critical expositicn ‘Sahityat Karun 
Ras’ published in 1916. Though not entirely free from youthful 
exuberance, it already shows a style which is simple, clear and _ ele- 
gant, but loaded with a rich suggestiveness of expression. Ideas are 
balanced properly: full use has been made of the permissible sources 
of rhetorical manipulations. His imtimate knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature has its effect on his writmg and the beauty of the poetic 
diction of the carly masters has passed into his style. Here he 
successfully experiments in the combination of learned and colloquial 
words which enriches a prose marked by a high degree of sugeges- 
tiveness and euphony, the hall-mark ef his style. 


His Purani Asamiya Sahitya (1940) shows great maturity in 
thought and expression. The prose is disciplined and has an austere 
beauty in keeping with the restrained and elevated style of old 
Assamese poetry. Here Kakati opens up vistas hitherto neglect<d, 
and he guides us through the aisles and colonnades of the great 
edifice of Vaishnava literature. His prose here achieves a rare consci- 
ousness of expression. ‘The imagery is sparingly used, but, with con- 

mate effect : 
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cally secluded state of Assam also. It Created, as in other parts of 
the Country, a small miliey of English-educated urban middle class 
who learnt to look at the traditional prejudices with a certain am- 
ount of detachment and could, if necessary, reject them. Kakati, 


though not tke first, was definitely cne of the foremost member: 
cf that milieu. 


So much for the quality of Kakati as a 
his achievements. 

The major achievement of Kakati as a seciologist, I think, 1s, 
two-fold :—a) his finding that the culture of Assam as a whole con- 


sists more of Aryanised elements than Aryan proper ; b) his scientific 
attempts to Giscover reality from the myths. 
Let me claborate the points. 


sociologist. Now, 


Aryan or Aryanised - 


“The progressive Sanskritisation of the various pre-Aryan or 
non-Aryan peoples, their culture, their outlook and tkcir ways oF 
life’, writes Dr. S.K. Chatterjee, “forms the keyncte of India through 
the ages.’ 3 To any impartial observer, it is obvious that there are 
distinctly two trends—Aryan and extra-Aryan—that constitute Indian 
culture. But most scholars of Indoiogy (with a few exceptions 
like Chatterjee,, while studyizg the culture and civilisation of India, 
like to put on blinkers so that they can see only what is Aryan ; 
prejudiced by class outlook(or rather caste outlook), they often tend 
to create, in the manne: of the fascists, the myth of a monolithic 
Aryan culture where anything extra-Aryan is either ignored or mys- 
teriously explained away ; tribal beliefs and customs are often  sco- 
{Ted at without any r“alisation that it is these ‘dirty swamps’ on 
which the magnanimity of Indian culture is ultimately based. 


“It is amazing to find Kakati swim against this traditional 
current. It is not that he could free himself entirely from the Aryan 
bias; but a truc researcher and a strong believer in cultural synthesis 
that he was, his bias did not prevent him from seeing what !s real 
from what is only apparent. That is why, in his studies in the cu- 
lture and civilisation of ancient Assam, he did not rhe to round off 
the inner contradictions, following the trail of his traditional masters: 
ase he eeaCcntrated on the degree of Aryanisation of the non- 

, | ous beliefs and customs in the region. In this aepnce tm, 
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that the name of this so-called Aryan goddess might be a Sanskritised 
form of tkat of a tribal goddess—Kama."° 


Eventually, Kakati was the first man to explode the long pre- 
valent myth of Aryan predominance in Assam by quoting from 
ancient Hindu scriptures some irrefutable evidence that Assam, being 
somewhat of an inaccessible, hilly region, had remained, up to 
the Moghul times, outside the fold of Aryan civilisation. He even 
devoted the fist two chapters of his book Puran Kamrupar Dharmar 
Dhara to the illustration of the factthat “‘starting from Ramarajya 
up to the age of the Moghuls, Assam was never included in any one 
of the Aryan empires.” "' 


Rummaging through the library of Hindu scriptures, Kakati 


learnt how Assam had always been regarded by the Aryans as 
place “iaaccessible by hill fortification, arm fortification, waters, fires 
and winds.” 12 From Kalika Purana and Yogini Tantra he came to know 
that its original inhabitants were composed not of Aryans, 
but of certain tribes called Kirdtas “with shaven heads ard yellow 
skin.” '3 


a 


“When Hinduism spread extensively over every race, the 
beliefs and cutsoms of the non-Hindu tribes were included therein. 
The religion that arose out of the fusion of Aryans and the nen- 
Aryans was termed Kairétaja by the author of the Yogini Tantra.” *4 


This and such other statements show his understanding of the 


nature of Hinduism i: Assam. 


By creating certain myths that brought the tribal gods in 
kinship with certain gods of the Hindu pantheon, the Brahmin 
immigrants in the tribal lands helped the process of fusion of the 
non-Aryan elements in a general Hindu society. But as the tribal 
people did not give up their Jong-accustomed modes of life immedia- 


10. P.K.D.D. p. 23 
For a different ‘tribal’ version of the etymology of the words Aadmarupa 


and Kamakhya, vide Bishnu Prasad Rabha. ‘Janajattya Sanskritit Siva’ (‘Siva in 
Tribal Culture’, an article in Assamese), Dainik Asam, Puja No. Saka, 1888. 

11. P.K.D.D. (translated from Assamese) 

12. M.G.K. p. 5. 

13. Ibid. p. 8. 

14. P.K.D.D. (translated), p. 1, 
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Again, ‘T] | 7 
aes. gam, 1¢ moral forces of society were fully exhausted when 
anxara commenced his mission 


2 It was an uphill task for him to 
stand against such an order 


the supreme equanimit 4 nee But the Kayastha bbe a. sian 

| nimity of a philosopher, the boldness of a martyr 
and the far-sightedness of a prophet, stood up alone, unaided, every 
moment Subjected to persecution ,—to remedy the social evils which, 
in the name of religion, were demoralising the people.’?17 


; Plethoric in traditional thinking, these two passages further 
indicate how much unaware Kakati was of the historicity of religious 
ethic, of the complex web of socio-economic forces, of the intricate 
cause-effect relationship amongst them etc—the knowledge of all of 
which is so essential for a social scientist. His study of Sankaradeva 
was wholly asociological. He wrote his book on Sankaradeva in a 
strongly eulogistic vein, thereby missing a number of vital questions. 
That people’s attraction from polytheistic beliefs to Eka -Saana might 
be an ideological manifestation of a society of heterogeneous isolated 
groups heading towards a general one, that the Bhakti piety might, 
among other things, be an idealisation of the mundane desire of the 
feudal middle class to protect their cattle that are so essential for 
the higher forms of agriculture (in contrast to hoe culture), that 
its effect was to strengthen the feudal bond between the peasant and 
the land-owne: and thus to stabilise the feudal society, that the 
non-inclusion of women in the Bhakti fold was the result ef the 
degradation of the economic status of women in higher forms of 
feudalism,—these and other sociological questions seemed never to 
have occurred to him, while he was writing the book. Further, his 
concept of the emergence of great men in society was, bluntly spea- 
king, too superficial. He seemed to regard Sankaradeva not as a 
historical agent of the tribaJ-feudal Assamese society pregnart witha 
newer and higher form of it , but rather as a super-historical agent — 
as God-incarnate who descends from heaven ‘to uphold the righteous 
and to destroy the wicked’ (abhyutthdndya sddhundm vinaSdya ca 
duskrtam), as stated in the Gita. 


Myth and Reality : 


With his age-old experience of a petrified social order,— 
an order resulting unmistakably from the stagnancy of the whole 


17, Sankaradeva (Quoted from a typed manuscript). 
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timately connected with Mother worship, and their relation to agri- 
culture. It seems he could not fully comprehend the significance of 
agricultural magic. 2° On the other hand, a comparative mythologist 
that he was, he believed, sometimes uncritically, in the so-called 
*Diflusionist theory of Culture’ (“....the cult of the Mother Goddess 
was introduced by Aryans who seem to have adopted it from the 
Babylonians” etc, 2"). | 


Yor all these reasons, Kakati failed to see the materia! basis 
of the Tantric beliefs and practices that are so well explained by 
Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya in his Lokdyata. 22 Elsewhere, however, 
while explaining the significance of Rasa dance, he wrote, “It was a 
licence festival generally associated with the agricultural rites of the 
primitive people”. *s Following Max Miiller’s suggestion that “com- 
parative mythologists should recover the original meaning of the name 
of a god in order to explain its original significance,” 24 he even 
connected the word Rddid with agricultural functions, 25 At one 
place, he quotes from Briffault : 


“Festivals of promiscuity or of the general relaxation of sexual 
moral codes reminiscent of such promiscuity have survived in most 
countries in relation to what were originally agricultural magic to 
evoke the magical powers of fertility.” °° 


His conjectures were true. But as he never carried his points 
to a deeper level, his studies on the relation between the social struc: 
ture of the primitive peoples and their correspending beliefs remained 
incomplete. 

Kakati’s ideas about tetemism were also clouded in’ extreme 
vagueness. He wrote about the fish and tortoise deities etc, but 
nowhere did he mention any probability of linking them up with the 


20, It may be noted that there is not a single mention of Frazer either in The 
Mother Goddess KGma@khy@ or in the Purant Aamriipar Dharmar Dhara. 
Quotations from Frazer are found only in two articles of Visnuite Myths 
and Legends, and those too are not in connection with the theory of magic. 
It is curious why the famous chapters on magic in The Golden Bough failed 
to draw his attention. 


21. MiG.K., p. 37. 


22, D.P. Chattopadhyaya, Zokdyata : A Study in Ancient Indian Materialism. 
People’s Publishing House, 1959, pp. 269-353 ete, 


23. V.M.L., p. Th 


24. Ibid, op. 4. ' 
26. Ibid. p. 77, 


The Mother Goddess Kamakhya 


The Mother Goddess Kamakhya by Banikanta Kakati sets 
forth, in spite of its brief compass,a mass of important materials 
clucidating the history of Saiva and Tantric cults in Assam. Saivism 
has a long history, and was the prevailing cult in diverse periods of 
Indian religious evolution. It has manifold aspects as a popular 
religion. and as a school of philosophical and mystic thought with a 
vast literature of its own. As a popular religion it evoked devotional 
aod spiritual fervour especially in South India where it represented a 
sort of mass movement under the leadership of the Tamil Saiva Saint . 
Elsewhere it fostered an organised corporate life in monastic founda- 
tions and educational establishments in areas as far apart as Gwalior 
religious life it has appeared in the vanguard of opposition to the 
non-Brahmanical schools of thought; and the prolonged Saiva-Jaina 
controversy is, in fact, a little known but important chapter in the 
religious history of India. Above all, Saivism has profoundly influ- 
enced Indian temple architecture culminating in the classic examples 
at Ellora ard Elephanta, among other instances too numerous to 
mention. 


But as a popular religion Saivism in its later phases, partly at 
least, degenerated into a congeries of abnormal cults and religious 
aberrations; and it appears that in no part of India was this more 
prominent than in Assam where, as in certain other regions, it beca- 
me affiliated to Tantric cults of non-Aryan or tribal origins. It is: this 
aspect of Saivism cum Tantricism that Dr. Kakati has studied with 
special reference to Assam with a thoroughness which does credit to 
his scholarship and critical judgement. Dr Kakati’s book is a valuable 
contribution to the study of Tantricism ir Assam and the gradual 
transition to the new discipline of the Vaishnava teachers, It is to 
be hoped that younger scholars will emulate his example and give us 
a systematic study of the various tribal er non-Aryan cults which 
are known to have existed in different parts of Assam.* . 

—K.K. Handiqui 
~* Published in The Assam Tribune, Sunday, 9th May, 1948. (Reproduction 
permitted by the late K. K, Handiqui, vide his note to the ‘Sditors, dated 
5. 5. 76), 
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coer Digespsi s mndebtedness to _works like Macdonell’s Vedic India or 
opel oe of India is Obvious, but lie quotes them only to for- 
ety his arguments, His own, readings jin ethnological workr, know- 
eee of the Sanskrit texts and hie competence in linguistic analysis, 
“— ‘© speak of an unusual intellect, have resulted in eonelisiont which 
strike the :eade, by their novelty and suggestiveness. In the introduc- 
tory chapter the author indicates his understanding of the constituent 
elements of Indian legends and myths by stating that they “can be 
traced back to the following sources : (a) ThdoRompen 0b) | Pilon 
Aryan; (c) Extra-Aryan, which includes aboriginal and tribal beliefs 
as also ‘the cluster of systematised folk-beliefs carried hither and thi- 
ther mii various stages of development by migrating and trading peo- 
ples,’ 


| IKakati adds modestly: “Against a background of ideas like 
these, the following essays have been conceived as explorations in 
correspondence and parallelism. A few legends from the Vis- 
nuite cycle have been selected for the purpose as they are the best 
knowr and the most popular. Though Visnu, Narayana, Krsna are 
regarded as manifestations of the fame deity, mythologically they are 
of independent origins,” 


Kakati characterizes Narayana as “the God of the Deep”. He 
points out that though Monier-Williams and the St. Petersburg Dic- 
tionary regard the Puranic derivation of ndradyana from nara (water) 
avd ayana (receptacle) as fanciful, this derivation is rather close to the 
truth, though the word for water should be nara and not nara. The 
explanation given by the two dictionaries that Narayana is ‘the son 
of man’ and to be regarded as a patronymic of the personified Puruga, 
the rs? of the Purusa-Sikta, is not to be accepted. In order to prove 
his point Kakati produces phonetic analogies of ndra from Greek 
(ndros, néros, Néreus), Latin ndre, and Icelandic nor, Njord. After 
meandering through the various myths the author not on ly proves 
that Narayana was “the floating god of waters” but also suggests 
that Narada, who alone is successful in seeing Narayana, might him- 


self have been a sea-god. 


In the same way, Kakati identifies Vasudeva, “the abode of 
all creatures” with a vase or pot god. There is considerable interes- 
ting material on the pot,cauldron, and the pot symbol of the mother- 
goddess. “The Puranic pot (ghata) filled with water is placed on the 
verence as the Vedic pitcher (kalasa) or vat (drona) 
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Visnuite Myths and Legends (2) 


A short analysis of the contents 


ters in this book bear; § tle following titles—(j) Introductory, (ii) 
Narayana the god of the deep, (111) Krsna Vasudeva. the Alieacelx 
ping God, (iv) Krsna Govinda, the child god, (v) The Rasa dance 
and the moon myth, (vi) The emergence of Radha, (vii) Female 
initiative in courtship, (vii) The cult of Jagannatha, its lurar origin, 


(ix) The fish and the lortoise deities, (x) The Cosmic boar, (xi) 
The man-lion and the dwarf, 


: There are in all eleven chap- 


Chapter I deals with the Scope and nature of the treatment of 
the theme. Chapter II deals with the derivation of the word ndrdyana, 
some of its Indo-European Phonetic affinities, the significance of 
Na@rayana’s association with waters and the serpent king, and draws 
analogy of the Hindu mythology with a Teutonic mythological tra- 
dition. There is a referer ce also te the contents of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem Beowulf. It is observed that there is a faint echo of the 
Icelandic sea god, Njord, in the Narayana form of Visnu resting in 
cosmic waters upon the Sesanaga, which, because of incarnating 
once again as Balarama, is explained as a plough-bearing god. 
Chapter III first deals with the derivation of the name Vasudeva. 
Of the three probable derivations, one from root vas, to cover, to 
put on, one from root vas, to shine, and another from root vas, to 
dwell, more emphasis is puton the last. Sanskrit root vas, to dwell, 

is shown to have relation with Latin, vasum, vas, a vessel. It has 

been convincingly shown that Vasudeva is originally a pot-god. In 

this connection the predominance of the pot or vase in various pri- 

mitive and current Indian and extra-Indian rituals ig also duly 

illustrated. In the second and third sections of the third chapter it is 

shown that Vasudeva was also tne name of a particular political 

leader or the title of certain political leaders of greater eminence. 

In course of time, the politica] chief came to be worshipped as a deity. 

The term Vasudeva, which may be derived from the root vas, to 

shine, is shown also to have relation with Vivagvat, the sun. 


Chapter IV examines the significance and tradition of con- 
ceiving the deity as a child.’ It has been shown that while Visnu 
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As rer s ee re: ame | Tie * | = ii - ; 
; | regards the religion of the Kalilas, Kakati has affirmed 
lat at one time they were Buddhists. He has substantiated his 
statement by factual information gathered from various sources. 


Thus, in this precious monograph Kakati has given a_ vivid 
account of the origin and migration of the Kalita caste. He has also 
dealt with their religious beliefs and practices and with their social 


8] a ey - = “ait . . 
position. He has nct conjectured anything that is not supported by 
authentic information. 


The process of the formation of a nation is not the same 
everywhere. Various factors and forces are involved in the nation 
building process. ‘The nature, the growth and development of the 
nation depend upon the action and interaction of these fectors and 
forces. Certain forces and factors help in the unification and assi- 
milation of several entities, which merge to form a larger fold ulti- 
mately resulting in a nation. The degrees of unification and assimi- 
iation are variable and the processes are also of varied nature. In 
certain cases suck a small unit, though by way of assimilation a part 
and parcel of the nation, may continue to preserve its socio-cultural 
distinctiveness. Again, the distinctiveness may also be biological. It 
requires specialized micro-study to discern the distir ctiveness. both 
socio-cultural ad biological. of the smaller components of the nation. 
Jt is always necessary to know the nature of these smaller units in 
order to understand not only the basic structuie of the nation but 
also to look forward to its growth and development. 


Again, as a result of the process of fission at the socio-cul- 
fural level, or because of social stratification, a large: group may 
split up into several units without affecting the national bond. Long 
and contirued social isclatior of these units may lead tc the forma- 


tion of biological isclates. 


The Assamese, a small-nation in sociological parlarce, is 
the result of the amalgamation and assimilation of a large number 
of populations, both lecal and immigrant. This natian building 
process is a dynamic one. For example, the process of amalgamation 
and assimilation in the Assamese smali-nation is still going on. 
From diverse pcints of view, one can differentiate various 
isolates within the Assamese small-nation, For example, from the 
classical racia] point of view, two major isolates could be distinguished 
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for a linguistic study. his 
the nature of the study 
As a result, 


major concern beir g¢ historical linguistics, 
did not warrant any help from that source. 
he had to confine himself to the historical study alone. 


| Kakati is a renowned scholar. Those who are acquainted with 
his scholarship may be influenced by his other works in assessing the 
quality of this small publication Kadita Jatir Itivytta, But it can be 
said with least hesitation that even if this small book is studied by a 
person who has no knowledge of Kakatiand his works, he will be highly 
impressed by his methodical and scientific approach to, and scholarly 
treatment of, the subject. At the same time, a student of anthropo- 
logy would certainly come to the conclusion after going through the 
monograph, that here was 4 scholar who imbibed in him something 
more than an amateur anthropologist craves for. 


Even where Kakati has been striding like a colossus, there remains 
a great desideratum to be effectively covered by future anthropclo- 
gists. The modern conception also warrants some physical study, 
where the origin ofa people is concerned, in ascertaining the original 
source of dispersal. For, in the event of physical data wanting, the 
validity of the conclusions built, however systematically, on secondary 
sources is likely to be questioned. Kakati has done his job neatly. 
It is for others to run the remaining course. 


The book is not voluminous, but it is rich enough in factual 
details. It gives a clear idea as regards the approach to deal with 
such a subject, the sourees to be tapped to get the required infor- 
mation and also the analysis of such information to arrive at a con: 
clusion. It could be a guide to » worker interested in this type of 
study. As has already been said, to know a nation one should be 
well acquainted with its component parts. From this pomt also, this 
book has immense value. From the standpoint of pure anthropology, 
one must welcome more micro-studies of the kind involving other 
component elements of the Assamese small-nation, so as to enable the 
cultural anthropologists glean and garner their conclusions to weave 
in a larger tapestry. There can be no better tribute paid to one 
who broke new ground in the direction of this still virgin field of 
anthropological inquiry. 


—B. M. Das. 
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objective attitude all through. In the article on the Badha 
Aavyas he has said that in early literatures the exile of the Pén- 
davas into the forest is only an allegory of life’s agony and pain. 


Kakati has brought his wide knowledge of Western litera- 
ture to bear effectively upon his analysis of carly Assamese literature, 
and while doing so he has often struck a convincing note of com- 
parison. In his article on the Badha Kauyas he has referved to the 
exploits of the mythical heroes and the knights of chivalry of the 
western tradition aid their Indian counterparts, namely, the warriors 
vf the two Indiaw epics and their various exploits. The activities of 
both, he asserts, weie directea towards the smgle goal of establishing 
an idea] society. ‘The same approach has been adopted in the ana- 
lysis of the character of Hema which he has compared—not, of 
course, quite appropriately—to Una of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 


Kakati’s exposition is never merely paraphrasing of the text : 
it always involves analysis and discerning judgement. In his analysis 
of the character of Radha in early Assamese poetry he has establis- 
hed the separate iden tity of this character and has argued that Radha 
as depicted l:ere is essentially different from the Radha of ear ly 
Bengali poetry. This power of objective analysis is further evident 
in the essay on the Bargits. 


Each of the essays is a solid piece; still, that on the Nam- 
ghosd outshines all the rest. It is an ideal piece of literary criticism, 
the like of which is almost rare in Assamese literature. The charac- 
ter of Madhavadeva, as depicted by Kakati here, is indeed impressive, 
and the analogy of the swan-song as applied to Namghosa@ is apt. 


It is interesting to note that despite his characteristic res- 
traint Kakati does not hesitate to let his literary sensitivity its due 
measure of freedom in expressing his opinions; to be precise, he has, 
now and then, brought in poetic imagery for the purpose of critical 
evaluation of a literary situation or character. His comparison of 
the rise of Chaitanyadeva to Draupadi’s rise from incense-smoke 
(‘Parakiya Bhava’) or his remarks on the Namghosd (that its devo- 
tional psalms have the glory of the glow-worm but no burning power) 
are instances in point. 


The work, an uncommon critical achievement of very high 
order, remains a hall-mark of Assamese literary criticism. This is one 
work to be recommended as a model to aspirir:g critics. 

——P. Kotoky 
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In the second essay Bhdwaridr Bhesat Premik or ‘A Lover in 
the Guise of an Actor’, another story from ancient Indian literature 
of a later age, viz. Harivamsa, where, too, non-human messengers are 
employed by the lover, is retold. But, unlike the earlier essay, this 
treatment is without any overt idea to drive home. In the third essay, 
Nart-hriday or “The Heart of a Woman’, Kakati tells the story of 
the unfortunate love of Abelard and Heloisa of medieval Europe. 
But once again, the story 1s more a peg to hang on  Kakati’s 
idea about a woman’s heart than a mere love-story for its own sake, 
In the beginning cf tke essay, Kakati comes to the nature of a. 
woman’s heart and shows that a woman car also enrich the life of a 
man through her love and sacrifice. This is shown against the co- 
mimon notion of the male sex that a woman’s heart is “a mere 
nothing.” He also points here to the fact that so far no reliable 
picture of a woman’s heart has been drawn by any woman writer 
and whatever has been known about a woman’s heart from a wo- 
man’s writing has been influenced by the opinion of male writers 
and thinkers. Here Kakati points to the talented lady poet 
Sappho of ancient Greece and says that she, of all lady writers, had 
probably given a reliable idea of a woman’s heart, but her writings 
are unfortunately lost to us. Anyway, Kakati shows how a 
weman’s heart is also capable of all noble feelings and deeds, 
through the story of Heloisa’s love and sacrifice fer Abélard found 
in the latter’; Historia Calamitalum. | 


In the fourth essay Soundaryvar Pratdraid or ‘Deception of 
Beauty’, the author shows how man’s aesthetic desire that seeks 
beauty not for sensual pleasure but for spiritual joy can stimulate 
him to create great werks of art. Whenever aesthetic desire seeks 
its fulfilment in sensual pleasures, a man wastes his talents. Kakati 
points here to the story of the Italian Renaissance artist Andrea 
del Sarto who in his dissipating love for Lucrezia, had ultimately 
ruined his entire career. He shows that while love for beauty 
ending ir a mere physical level is fucile, love for beauty of the highest 
order can create on the other hand a Dante ora Raphael. He has 
elaborated this idea in the next essay Kabir Ahoituki Priti or ‘A Poet’s 
Purposeless Love’. Here the author tells us in detail the story of 
the love of Dante for Beatrice as found in Vita Nuova. Before telling 
the story, he explains the nature of love where the beloved is sought. 
not for mere sensual] pleasure, not for mere physical unior., but only 
as an object of adoration. For illustration he brings in the episode 
of the Indian Vaishnava poet Chandidasa’s love for a washerwoman, 
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Pakhila : 


Pakinli is a collection of a dozen Stories for child 
At AL ey 


mostly on ‘classical and mythological themes, based on ge; Irces 
ve a 


diverse as the Ramayana, the Krishna Icegend, Greek myth ‘olog 

Tulsidas. storics from Greek drama including Aristophanes’? The Clouds 
comparative legendary storics from Hindu and Babylonian sep iptures, 
cross-references to the Bible and Dante’s Divine Comedy—all set in 
train by the title piece of just two pages, PAKHILA, after wt ich 
the book is r.amed, though it is more an introduction than a story 


in itself. In fact, the title seems a complete misnomer ia relation to 
the con teats unless it is supposed to carry a philosophical inner mea. 
ning. ‘The book's drift is, broadly speaking, more towards education 
and. enlightenment than towards entertainment o; pleasurable ‘curio- 
sity. 


Obvio usly, to characterise and establish as reputed and 
erudite a scholar critic as Dr. Banikanta Kakati also as an exemplary 
writer for children is a very delicate and difficult task. For one 
thing, so deeply extrenched is the scholarly and academic stereotype 
of Kakati io the popular mind that the very idea that he was 
also capable of writing easily and intimately for children shedding 
the overweight of his scholarship may seem inconceivable. Not that 
scholars have not written acceptably to children before; neither is it 
true that men like Lakshminath Bezbaroa or Dr. Biriechi Kumar 
Barua who could wiite so esgagingly for children were not 
scholars. Still the difference between the author of Kakddeuld Aru 
Natilora or Burhi Air Sadhu, or the renowned editor of a lea 
ding children’. magazine of bis time and beloved guide of child- 
ren’s reading on one sid, and thescholarly author of precious Pa- 
khila steeped im classical lore and the bibliophile loth to leave 
his study, is too pronounced to be mistaken. While the forme? 
authors give the impression of having set out on purpose 10 get 
friendly with and regale the children with intevesting fare, Kakatts 
attempt appears at best, to have been to transmit, if possible, some 
part of his owa deep pleasures of book. reading to the children 
edify them on the sly. There seems no doubt that while Bezbaro# 
and other Assame-c children’s writers were prone to talk down to the 


and 
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children, Kakati wanted to pull them up on high often beyond their 
deserts, Essaying the Hiportance of a writer like Kakati whose 
interest in children’s literature could not have been, by mature, more 
than peripheral, seems to be of the same order of difficulty as that 
of estimating the value of say Padmanath Gohain Barua as a_bio- 
grapher on the strength of his having been the editor and compiler 
of the celebrated Jivani-Samgrah, a remarkable book in its gonre 
by all accounts. It is another matter if Padmanath had the monu- 
mental biography (?) of Lord Krishna to his credit even as Banikarta 
had none other than Madhavdev, that great devotee of child-Krishna 
so cnormously enamoured of children’s ways, as the model (ar 
excellence of writ ings for and on children. 


What are, or shouid be, the moderate expectations from a 
successful, if not a brilliant, writer for children ? Can one talk of 
something like a paradigm, or figure out one in such matters ? 
The excellence or otherwise of literary works for children would na- 
turally vary from writer to writer, it being essentially a matiecr of 
style or art. Even so, certain desiderata are inescapable. Books for 
children can be broadly divided into two classes, books that convey 
information and books providing entertainment. Though, when we 
talk in terms of literature, it is books of the second kind with which 
we should be apparently concerned, some books on the borderline 
between the two classes cannot, in fairness, be ignored. And, it can- 
not also perhaps be gainsaid that many a mentionable book in our 
language falls into this intermediate category. ‘That a children’s book 
must, above all, be able at least to interest, if not please, those for 
whom it is intended admits of no dispute. It should succeed, unfai- 
lingly, in establishing some sort of rapport with its immature reade1, 
whether by happy communication or by purveying interesting infor- 
mation or by tickling the child’s imagination or cu iosity. Al] edu- 
cation and no delectation cannot certainly make for success in this 
field. Capacity to wean the child away from undesirable reading, 
ability to evoke the right and healthy kind of curiosity and reactior j 
facility in making difficult things intelligible without tears, attractive 
method of presentation and catering for children’s fancies and needs, 
a keen sense of proportion and simple humour, simplicity of lan- 
guage and directness of approach, plus—and that is an important 
plus—a simplified version of that allegedly highbrowish quality of 
empathy, or agility of the adult in putting himself into the child’s 
shoes : these, io my mind, are some essential ingredients ofa successful 
children’s writer’s equipment. It might be that a children’s writer 
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Assamese, Its Formation and Development (AFD) 


Considered to be Kakati’s magnum opus, AFD was first pub- 
lished m 1941 by the “Government of Assam in the Department of 
Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Narayani Handiqui Historical 
Institute, Guwahati, six years after it was approved for the Ph. D. 
Degree of the University of Calcutta. The ‘Publishers’ Note’ was 
weitten by Dr. S.K. Bhuyan, then Honorary Provincial Director of 
the Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, mentioning 
how the publication of the book was ‘im consonance with the aims 
and ebjects of the Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies 
m Assam’ Cas the book marksa distinct achievement in the history of 
Assamese scholarship’). Dr. Bhuyan expressed the hope that the dia- 
lects and sub-dialects spoken in the tribal areas of Assam would be 
subjected to similar scrutiny and predicted that the publication would 
serve. for many long years :o follow, ‘as a model, guide and stimulus 
to such imvestigation’. While there can be no reason why his predic- 
tion should not come true, his hopes have not been fulfilled to any 
desirable extent. 


In the preface to the book, Kakati refersto the rich and 
long tradition of the Assamese language and its ‘important place in 
the group of N.I.A. languages,’ and at the same time he underlines 
the difficulties he had to face in undertaking a pioneering study of 
the kind. The three dictionaries (Bronson 1867; Hem Chandra Barua 
1900: Asam Sahitya Sabha 1932) and the four grammars (Brown 
1848: Hem Chandra Barua 1859; Nicholl 1894; Satyanath Bora) on 
the language offered no significant help toward its historical study. 
And since the printed early Assamese religious texts were not wholely 
reliable, he had to collate them with the original manuscripts lying 
under the custody of the Kamrup Anusandhan Samiti at Guwahati. 
Thus, in the matter of collection and sifting of materials the book 
embodied the results of ‘unaided efforts’. In respect of comparative 
philology, Bloch, Chatterji, Grierson and Tumer were the immediate 
sources of information for him and they also provided him with the 
method of his treatment. He expresses his great indebtedness to Dr 
S.K. Chatterji in particular for his guidance ‘all through’ and grate- 
fully acknowledges the generosity with which Dr. J. Bloch of Paris 
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Bani Pratibha 


It isacollection of Kakati’s periodical essays and reviews p0s- 
thumously brought out by the writers’ Co-operative, Guwahati, in 
1966. There aie eleven essays cn 1eligion, literatwe and life, and, 
twelve reviews culled from different books in which they served 
either as forewords or afterwords. 


The first three essays turn out to be the Assamese rendermgs 
of his original papers in English, included in Visnuile Myths and Le- 
gends (1952) : ‘Female initiative in courtship’, “The Rasa dance and 
the moon-myth’ and “The Emergence of Radha’. The rest of the 
first part include essays on literature and tragic sense, the ancient 
religions of Assam, national consciousness, the importance of silent 
endeavour, the future Assamese literature, the contemporary literary 
scene in Assam and the achievement of Bezbaruah. The essay on 
literature and tragic sense was written by Kakati when still young : 
possibly, the earliest available specimen of his writings. The two 
reflective essays on national consciousness and silent endeavour, wrl- 
tten somewhat in a moralising vein, were addressed to younger 
writers. The four other essays, one of them devoted to a study of 
Bezbaruah, show his literary-critical standard in operation. 


Kakati, who came to dominate the literary scene of Assam 
practically from the late *twenties till huis death, was approached 
by many of the contemporary writers for his forewords or afterwords 
to their books. Chary of giving praise to undeserving writers, Kakati 
had often to remain content with comments of a ve1y general nature, 
avoiding skilfully the question of value-judgement. But contemporary 
works of outstanding merit, on the other hand, had secured his 
detailed appreciative comments : Watha@ kavila (by Jatindranath Duarah) 
Dahikataraé and Keleki (by Raghunath Chaudhury), Tumi (by Ambi- 
kagiri Raichoudhury) and Sonit Kuw@ri (by Jyotiprasad Agarwala) 
could be cited in this connection. 


(For comments on the specific aspects of these essays and 
reviews, sce papers above written by Dr. Hiren Gohain, Dr. Dilip 
Barua and Sri H.N. Dutta.) 

—Editors 


A. SOME WORKS (NOW RARE) OF KAKATI 
(1) Sankar Dev * 


INTRODUCTORY 


SAKTI worship was the prevailing religion of Assam from 
the days of hoary antiquity. From the commanding position of the 
temple of the Goddess Kamakhya at the heart of the country, she 
spread an awful and fascinating influence all over the country. The 
Nirvana doctrine of Buddha did not either penetrate into the mou- 
tain recesses of the country or prove of any enduring value before 
the hard realism of the worship of the Goddess. Neither could the 
doctrine of World-Illusion of the great Sankaracharya, wo visited 
Kamarupa early in the ninth century, leave any trace whatsoever 
behind it. The Goddess does not seem to have shared the offerings 
of the people with any other rival God except with her consort Siva. 
There is, of course, a Vishnu temple of Haya-Giiva Madhava (Horse- 
necked Vishnu) at a place called Hajo near Guwahati. But he could 
not have survived in a long competition with the stern Goddess. 


At the time of the appearance of Sankar Dev, all people of 
light and culture scem [0 have been Sakti-worshippers. Sankar’s 
ancestors weie all Saktas, and one of them was surnamed DEVIDAS 
because of his strong adherence to the worship of the Goddess. 
Madhav Dev, his renowned disciple, and Bhatta Dev, the greatest 
disciple -f Damodar Dev, both of them of almost unmatched scho- 
larship, were Saktas before their conversion to the new creed of 
Vaishnavism. There seems to have been a universal Saktaism 
amongst all orders of the people, ard, in some circles, abominable 
cornuptions were suspected. 
of the time, Sankar discarded 


Like all Vaishnava reformers 
and propounded the 


the heavy outgrowth of ritualistic ceremonials 
cult of BHAKTI or devotion to Sri Krishna who was the one God 
a complementary second. He asserted that 


above all gods without 
d last condition of salvation, the heartless 


devotior was the first an 
ceremonials to minor gods were not only deterrent of Bhakti, but 


even hostile to it, and ceremonials even in the worship of Sri Krishna 
were heartless. He, howevei, avoided the danger of extremism in 

* Sankar Dev, 1920. There are at present several works on Sapkar Dev 
Kakati’s booklet was the first to be written in 


written in English, but Dr. 
G. A. Natesan & Co of Madras in 1923. 


that language. It was published by 


wad 


ay 


# 
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SANKAR AT SCHOOL 


In a very auspicious moment, Sankar was sent to a Tol 
kept by Mahendra Kandali, a Brahmin Pandit. On a Thursday, 
Sankar began his alphabet and gave remarkable indications of a keen 
intellect. Just after learning his alphabet, 


| he composed an exquisite 
poem made up of 


simple consonantal wordirgs without the addition 
al Vw l« - . hj 

any vowe" sounds except the first. This poem has been preserved 
by the old biographers as a sacred relic of the 


Gane great master. His 
Cacrer war 


astonished at this marvellous performance. But the 
craze for the oven air did not quite forsake Sankar. The truant was 
not far removed from the scholar. Once he bought a day’s holiday 
by presenting some clothing and a coin to his teacher. In the eve- 
nig, the Pandit broke the entire tale of his truancy to his grand- 
mother. The old lady grew very severe in Ler reprimand and Sanka1 
took the reproof seriously to heart. He returned to school and applied 
himself very earnestly to studies. 


About this time, a miraculous story is narrated about his 
acquiring the title of DEV usually reserved for Brahmins. Once it 
so happened that, on the eleventh day of the moon, when school 
was over and the students had gone home, Sankar fell asleep in the 
empty school house. A snake protected kim from the burning sun’s 
rays by spreading its hood. His teacher, Kandali, chanced upon the 
scene and the serpent glided out of sight. He was lost in wcender 
and divined the future greatness of the Kayastha youth. He asked 
his pupils to call him Sankar Dev instead of Sankar. Morever, Sankar 
was exempted fiom the task of washing the school house, which every 
student, irrespective of caste, Fad to do by turns. But the Brahmin 
students rebelled at this special favour shown to Sankar and_ reported 
the matter to an influential Pandit who grew furious at the privi- 
leges extended to a Kayastha boy. But he is said to have been 
mysteriously reconciled to the new order of things. 


THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF SANKAR 


Sankar came out a finished scholar after paying the cus- 
tomary fees to his teacher. Kandali announced to his father as a 
matter of congratulation that Sankar would turn Out a renowned 
and unrivalled Pandit. He had already carried away a profound 


learning in literature and the Puranic lore, and was at this stage 


practising Yoga. He is said- to have astonished people by Yogic 


a 
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feats. Moreover, ly (" Was showing d ISSALLIS fea lt T) 
State of things and displaying a profound 
aflairs. His lonely parent grew alarmed. 


the elders of the family, h 


differen, 7 


Ait, 
; i ‘ lf) | 
and, in 


* Worla: 
re ‘ "MSultay te "idly 

astened to bind up his flying OR Wit} 

' , ‘ ia ; Mined - 
silken tie of matrimony. Ad ip 


the 

At the age of about 23, Sankar 
named Suryavati, but she died immediately after giving bite * girl 
daughter, Sankar’s fathe: also died some 7 
A shadow of deep melancholy fell upon him, 
in looking after his motherless girl, and after : 
to a Kayastha youth named Hari, Sankar went out on lonsan 
grimage with some seventeen followers in about 1483 A.D. 4; 5 pil. 
priest, Ram Ram, and his €arly teacher, Mahendra Kandali, 
panied him. 


Married .- 


HIS FIRST PILGRIMAGE 
From materials up till now brought to light, a minute jour- 
nal of his travel] cantot be reconstructed. At any rate, we can mep- 
tion with Sufficient accuracy the sacred places he visited. He bathed 
m the sacred waters of the Ganges, went to Gaya and then to 
Puri. He then journeyed over to Brindaban where he defeated some 
local Pandits in a religious controversy. Then he visited Mathura 
and Dwaraka to which latter place he took only 
Sarvajaya and Paramananda. 
Sitakunda, Varahakunda 
posed the following beaut 
the message he was going 


two followers— 
Thence he went to Kashi, Frayag, 
and Ayodhya. In Badarikashram he com- 
iful song which, foreshadows the nature of 
to deliver soon to the world : 


Rest my mind, rest on the feet of Rama, 
Seest thou not the §teat end approaching ? 
My mind, every moment life is shortening, 
Just heed, any moment it might fleet off. 
My mind, the serpent of time is swallowing: 
Know’st thou death js creeping on by inches. 
My mind, surely this body would drop down, 
So break through illusion and resort to Rama. 
Oh mind, thou art blind; 

Thou seest this vanity of things 

Yet thou seest not 

Why art thou, mind, slumbering at case ? 
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Awake and think of Govinda, 
O mind, Sankar knows it and says, 
Iixcept through Rama, there is no hope. 


SANKAR DEV THE PREACHER 


Wanderine some twelve years over the vatious sacred places 
of Northern India, Sankar cam2 back to his native place. The 
mature fruits of his experience were soon to burst forth as a sudden 
revelation. He had already practised YOGA, and after spending a 
record period in taking a panoramic view of the main theatres of 
nascent Vaishnavism in the various centres of Northen India, his 
conviction became rooted in the trath of the EKASARANA CULT. 
He was warmly entertaine by his kinsfolk after a long separation. 
People flocked around him to hear the tale of his wanderings, and 
at their instance, he composed a beautiful drama called Chihnajatra 
and painted with his own hand on the canvas the pictures of Hea- 
ven and Earth. He had the accompanying musical instruments 
specially prepared for the occasion accordirg to kis own direction. 
Thus he entertained his eager friends and_ kinsfolk by spectacular 
renderings of the new visions of Heaven and Eatth which now took 
complete pcssession of his mind. 


His people offered him bis hereditary positicn as the Chie 
amongst the Bhuyans; but he declined this worldly pre-eminence and 
announced his intention to pass his time in prayer and meditation. 
He composed songs, hymns, and prayers, all pointing to devotion to 
the One, and the companions of his pilgrimage like Balaram, Sar- 
vajaya and Sriram were early converted. One of his old orthodox 
biographers has noted that Sankar commenced his missionary work 
abroad during hi- first pilgrimage. And a long list has been preser- 
ved of the peisons converted in different localities, like a certain 
Ramakanta of Mathura, Radra of Gokul, Tiijata of Braja. 


What doubts and uncertainties might have still lingered in 
his mind were cleared away by his lighting upon the Bhagavata. A 
miraculous story is told about it. A Brahmin Pandit of Tirhut named 
Jagadish Misra wert to Puri to read out the Bhagavata in the temple. 
In his dream the Brahmin received the mandate from Jagannath to 
the effect that he should proceed to Kamarupa and read out the 
Bhagavata to Sankar. The Brahmin searched out Sankar Dev in remote 
Assam and read out the book to him. His mission over, the Brahmin 
died. | 
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The Bhagavala removed the last vestige of doult that might 
ered in his mind. [ts aupreciation marked the last 

ers of spiritual evolution and reinforced wilh the voice 

the principle of devotion to the One, in which 

had fixed Bis aa, “The Bhagavata ee its poignant note of 

he name of 5r! Krishna as the condition of 

seemed to promise the only remedial social} 

work it out. 


still have ling 
stage 'm a proc 
of ancient prophecy, 


absolute surrender to { 
Gnal liberation, 


hope and 
ar set out at ence Lo 


ideal; and Sank 

He composed a remarkable work called the Azrtan-ghosha 
embodyir g some select episodes from the Bhagavata and other Puranas 
to teach by Puranic stories the supreme efficacy and excellence uf the 
devout recitation of the name of Sr] Krishna. Gifted with an astoun- 
ding power of poetic expression, he composed songs of exquisite deli- 
cacy, all bearir.g upon the doings of Sri Krishna. People gathered 
around him, and he loosened thir hearts in piety and love. The 


followers of nis pilgrimage all received his new creed. His family 


priest Ram Ram and his early teacher Kandali were also iitiatec, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE AND ACQUISITION OF HIS 
GREATEST DISCIPLE MADHAV DEV 


Or his return, Sankar married again at the request of his 
kinsmen. He had been residing hitherto at his ancestral place, but 
owing to occasional disturbances created by the neighbouring abori- 
ginal tribes of the Kacharis, he shifted his residence first to Gangmow 
and then to Dhuwahat in his native district. It was at this latter 
place that, in about 1522 A.D., Sankar met Madhav, destined to be 
his first greatest apostle and the most redcubtable exponent of the 
tenets of his master. Their encounter took place in characteristically 
strange circumstances. 


Madhav was also a Kayastha youth born in 1489 A.D. ata 
place called Banduka in the same district of Nowgong. He was a past 
master of the traditional learning of the time and ie an upholder 
of Sakti worship. Once, on the occasion of his mother’s serious illness; 
he made a vow that he would immolate a goat before the Goddess 
if his mother recovered. His mother did eoqver and Madhav sent 
his brother-in-law Gayapani to find a eoat fit for Foeribes Ga apanl 
had been recently initiated into the Ekasarana cult of ee ad 
pee Various pretexts he evaded his’) commission until ne day 
ayapant replied that Madhav might think , Ls himself 
but he would not stand his groun ‘ ama: a - set 

) ground before Sankar. 
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lo try the strength of his newly-acquired scholarship, Madhay 
aero: a desire to be taken over to Sankar'’s place, ‘The mex 
morning, Madhav was introduced to Sankar by Gayapani, A great 
conuoversy ensued over the respective merits of Sakt! worship and 
the devout adoration of the Supreme Beirg. Madhay brought in 
scriptural evidence in support of the principle of attachment to the 
world, and Sankar, in support of detachment from the world. The 
sun was descending low in the west, when Sankar pronounced the 
following verse from the Bhagavata : 


. As the branches, leaves and foliage of a tree are 
nourished by pouring water only at the root of the tree, as 
the limbs of the body are nourished by putting food only 
in the stomach, so all Gods and Goddesses are propitiated 
only by the worship of Krishna. 


Madhav bent his head in reverent acknowledgement of the 
purity and inviolability of Sankar’s creed and accepted kim as his 
master, Sit 


Madhav was already betrothed to a Kayastha girl, but after 
the great message of truth received from Sankar, he found out some 
excuse to break off the engagement. For the sake of truth and his 
master, Madlkav renounced the world once and for all, and in spite 
of the repeated remonstrances of Sankar, Madhav never entered into 
the restricted arena of home life. 


BRAHMINIC HOSTILITIES 


In Assam, as elsewhere in contemporary India, Neo-Vaish- 
navism was a strong. reagtion agairst the excesses of sacerdotalism, 
But, in Assam, priest-craft took a more debasing form. |During the 
interregcum following upon the disintegration of the forces of Aryan 
tribal 1ites of aborigines, put on hidcous forms, and priest] ood found 
a steady market wherein to ply its craft. The Bhagavata creed of 
Sankar doing away with false ceremonials went against the grain of 
the priesthood who commanded the king’s ear. The Brahmins rose 
in hostility against Sankar and abused him ‘before the Ahom king 
as tampering with the popular faith. The’ Ahoms were a new people 
in the land and did not understand much of Hindu traditions. At 
any rate, Sankar got off free with credit from the trial to which he 
was summoned. The Brahmins were put out ‘for the present, but 
attempts at further hostility and molestation did not cease, 


(Al 
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DAMODAR DEV (1488.1580 A.D.) 


Sankar settled at a pl 
Shortly after, he was joined by 
Sankar’s own native district. 
his earliest infancy, and it js s 
“Damodar” in recognition o 
infant. 


ace called Patbausi near Barpeta. 
Damodar Dev, a Brahmin youth from 
Damodar was known to Sankar fiom 
aid that Saukar gave him the name of 
f the future spiritual greatness of the 
} Anyhow, during his early sojourn at Patbausi, Damodar lost 
his wife and only child, but he combated the shock with serene 
equaaimity. At this psychological moment, Sankar drew his attention 
to spreading his new faith. Damodar Dey only wanted the ward to 
carry on the propagation of the Neo-Vaisl navite creed. 


They were also joined by Hari Dev (1493-1633), another 
Brahmin youth who lived near about Barpeta. 


THE SECOND PILGRIMAGE AND FRESH BRAHMINIC 
HOSTILITY 


From Barpeta Sankar went out on a second pilgrimage in 
about 1533 A.D., this time with a large following. He saw on his 
way, the burial ground of Kabir and met Chaitanya Dev at Puri. 
He held lea:ned discourses with him. The mysterious disappearance 
of Chaitanya is said to have occurred while Sankar was at Puri. 
Thence he passed on to the other holy places in Nerthern India; but 
he was withheld from visiting Brindaban by his favourite disciple, 
Madhav, who had a secret injunction from Sankar’s wife, tnat he 
should not be allowed tc see Brindaban again. She had a misgiving 
that Sankara would not come back if he should go over to Brin- 


daban again. 


On his return he resumed his customary works of prayer, 
meditation and KIRTAN and giving instruction to_ the people. The 
king’s brother and general, Chilaray Dewan, married Sankar’s niece 


Bhubaneswari, and bacame his disciple. 


The Brahmins were feeling highly discomfited at the growing 
popularity and prevalence of Sankar’s faith. They abused the peed 
ear by gross misrepresentations, and Sankar was once sinha) : 
up for trial. The Brahmins brought down famous Pandits rom 
Benares and other religious centres. in Northern India. ony, 
approached the king’s presence by reciting a beautiful Sanskrit hymn 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The province of Assam figures in the Ramayana, the AMdaha- 
bharaita and the Puranas by the name Pragjyotisha and the first Hindu 
king was Naraka, Though he was divine in- origin, being born of 
Earth by Vishnu in his Boar-incarnation, he was surramed an “Asura” 
beeause of his irreligious propensities. At the time of the severence 
of the corpse cof Sati, tae consort of Mahadeva, her female organ 
fell here and the pitha (site) was named Kamakhya, being one. of 
the 5S! Saktipithas of India. Naraka was a worshipper of Kama- 
khya according to the Kalika Purana, and grew so irreverent. that he 
wanted to marry the goddess. The goddess agreed to the proposal, 
but evaded the fulfilment by a wily trick. Thesame Purana represents 
Bana, the king of Sonitpur, (modern Tezpur, in the Darrang district, 
Assam) as a contemporary and fast friend of Naraka, and as a;devout 
worshipper cf Siva, who is called Banesvar in honour of his royal 
votary. Bana’s daughter Usha, who married Aniruddha, the grandson 
of Sri Krishna, was also a worshipper of the goddess. : Bajradatta, 
the grandson of Naraka and the son of Bhagadatta, who occupies so 
conspicuous a palce in the Mahabharata was also a worhipper of Siva, 
and he has been described as suck in the copper plates: of Bala- 
varmana. At the eastern extremity of the province near Sadiya, there 
is a temple of Chandika, now known as Tamresvari’ wherefrom, 
according to local traditions, Rukmini was stolen by Sri Krishna. 
Thus, this land of Kamakhya contained votaries of Sakti as well* as 
ot Siva even in the oldest period reached only by traditions. p Sra 


By the beginning of the thirteenth century, the Ahoms came 
from Upper Burma which was not yet under the influence of Bu- 
ddhism. They were animistic in faith. ‘They conquer: ed the -Hinduised 
aborigines like the Kacharis and the Chutiyas, and gradually _ set 
up their authority ia the eastern portion of Assam.’ ‘The western ~ " por- 
tion was the scene of strife and struggle between the Hindu popula- 
tion on the one side, and hordes of semibarbarous origin on the 
other, until the palm of victory fell into the hands of the Koches. 


Viswa Sinha, the first Koch king, rose to power about 1515 
A.D. So far as caste sanctity goes, he was of a rahter humble ‘birth 
but, “as usual in such cases, the Brahmins soon sae him out and 
supplied him with a divine pedigree.” . — 20RD 


He rebuilt the temple of Kamakhya and imported Brahmiins 
from Kanouj, Benares and other centres of learning. and: gave.a new 


1a mnt heh 
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THE EXALTATION OF BHAKTI 
Sri Krishna was 
ae es isha was the supreme Being of adoration for him, In 
MS Awvlan Ghosha, Sankar lays down :— 


odiacmate ae ae supreme COMMUNION by concen- 
; » Yituals and worship; for the Dwapara, 
varied forms of worship; but for the Kali era, devout recita- 
tion of the name of Hari is the supreme religion. 


Just as fire consumes the materials whether they 
would like them or not, so the name of Hari is sufficient 
to destroy a hundred sins. 


. The Vedic rituals like Homa, Yagna, and other sacrifices 
ane no support in his creed. They are quite unnecessary. The 
following occurs in Sankar’s rendering of the Bhagavata, Bk. XI :— 


“People interpret the Bhagavala, says Sri Krishna, 
according to their own whims. They find sanction for 
everything except Bhakti. Some make it out that the Vedas 
inculcate ceremonials, sacrifices, gifts and homas; others, 
that the Vedas prescribe the worship of smaller gods, pil- 
grimages and bathing in sacred waters, others again that the 
supreme bliss comes through knowledge. Their interpretations 
are coloured by the dominant attributes of their minds. 
But know thou this, oh, my friend, I am not accessible 
through knowledge, neither through penance nor through 
renunciation, nor through gifts, I am not accessible to 
Yoga nor to knowledge; I am tied down by Bhakti alone” 


Madhav Dev has the following passage in his Nama Ghosha 
which gives the profoundest philosophical exposition to the entire 
creed of his master - 

The indwelling divinity of his heart moves far far 
away from him who places faith in fruals. But who makes 
it his religion to hear and recite Krishna’s name, he attains 
to Krishna even though not freed from the ego. 

has been left for work in the early :tages of 
detached from the world, it would 
ites. But for one undeviatingly 
d totally indifferent, there is no 


But provision 
devotion, “For a Bhakta not fully 
be a fault to transcend Vedic 1 
to Sri Krishna’s name an 
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He must possess ithe qualities of sympathy, heneheence, for miveness, 
softness of heart, and complete mastery aver lis “yd Ile must be 
sufficient to offer spiritual advice to people and have a strong cone 
viction in the truth of Bhakti Yoga leading to final release “of the soul 
from the bondage Of desire. ‘The sociely of such devotees has been 
placed higher in point of sanctity than worship of idols ar d the visiting 
of sacred places. For these also might possess the power of purifying 
the mind, but a prolonged course of association is mecessar'y ; whereas 
the Bhakta purifies people by his very sight. In a society of Bhaktas, 
the name of Sri Krishna pours in through the eyes, the ears and 
the mind. Regard is first produced and then comes sole attachment 
to the name of Sri Krishna. Worship of other gods and goddesses 18 
sternly forbidden : 


Bow not thy head to other gods and goddesses ; 
neither do thou partake of the offerings made unto them. 
Gast not a look at idols, neither enter their shrines; or thy 
devotion will be vitiated, Make devotion unto Krishna 
alone and recite his name. Be a servant unto Krishna and 
partake of the offerings made unto him, and with thy hands 
also perform his work. 


Again :— 


Who worships Krishna with a single mind transcends 
the operation of threefold attributes and attains to the state 
of Brahma. 


THE INEFFICACY OF IDOL WORSHIP 


A story is preserved about Sankar’s setting up the idol of 
Jagannath during the early period of his teachership. It was a mere 
decoy to the hostile Brahmins. ‘They had been long causing nuisance 
to nis followers by forcibly taking off their sacred garlands and pu- 
tting them round the necks of dogs. Sankar set up an image of 
Jagannath and invited the Brahmins to carry on the worship. The 
Brahmins declined the invitation. Sankar declared that heavy fees 
and substantial rewards would be given. ‘The Brahmins came and 
worshipped the idol. The ceremony over, Sankar started a debate on 
the merits of idol worship. It was finally seitled that “stones, earth 
and waters, even these might acquire the potency to purify the hearts 
of men after a course of prolonged association. But a Bhakta purifics 
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Dev 1 Aictinerle . ue ( ‘ 
WoMAaATL to “ye ' 
a | mn love, but that of the servant to the Lord of his body 
and soul. : ‘ 

\ re Note of mingled pathos and hope: is quite unmista- 


kable 


| Thou Suidest, Lord, the inner workings of my heart, 
In Thee I am possessed of a Lord. 

Remove my delusion by offering me protection under 
Thy feet; be kind unto me, Lord. 

Thou art the inner controller of my soul; I have 
turned a servant unto Thee, know this and be kind. 
| I take up a straw within my teeth and bow unto 
Thee; show me how I may remain in Thy service. 


0 0 0 0 
A sinner like me in the three worlds, there is none: 
like ‘Thee too, there is none, who purgest sins. Know Thou 


this, Govinda, and do unto me as Thou thinkest fit. This 
is my prayer at Thy feet. 


Thousands of sins day and night I commit, being 
wrapt in delusion. Know me as Thy slave, Thou container 
of the world, and forgive. 


I know what is righteousness, still I do not stick to 
it; from unrighteousness, I do not turn away. I do as 
dwelling in my heart Thou hbiddest me do. 


I krow not how to worship Thee nor how to make Thee 

propitiated. I know naught of imvocation or prayer. Hence, 

Lord, I fall a servant at Thy feet. May Thou. steer my 

course. sang 

This hymn in its: clearness and simplicity sets forth the 
ideal: of the dasya relation between God and his devotees. There 
is absolutely no mysticism: in it, 7 ; 


THE PROTECTIVE MERCY OF GOD 


It is the protective aspect of God that appeals so strongly 
to Sankar and his followers. They want not even salvation, for the 
ideal devotees do not like to be merged in the Divine Being, but 
desire ever to enjoy the perfumed sweetness of devotion, but they 
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CONCEPT OF GODHEAD 
Unlike Vaishnavite reformers like Ramana, Nimbarka, or 
Madhwa, Sankar did not start with any Vedantic thesis 0 
of Godhead as the basic of his teachings. He did not sedge 
work out any elaborate theory about the God-head. The presiding 


deity of the Gita and the Bhagavata was sufficient for hnim. God 15 
without attributes, 
18 


1 the nature 


Supreme Intelligence, vast, pervasive, without form, 
He is the only reality, all else is untrue and. illusory. All that 
visible and seems real is only the manifestation of God himself in 
diverse forms when he chooses to express himself through the opera- 
tion of Maya. 'To the Bhakta in moments of supreme trance, God 
reveals himself in His form without upadhis or attributes. This 18 
the real, the elernal and the true. He is the beginning; the middle, 
and the end of the Universe. As the earthen pot is nothing but the 
earth itself, and as it is reduced again to the earth when 1t breaks, 
so the visible and the invisible worlds originate in, exist in, and end 
in, God himself. He is without vkara or modification; all else 
suffers modification. He is the controller of Purusha and Prakriti. 
All other gods and goddesses are nescient. They can promise neither 
knowledge nor salvation. “At the threshold of God’s house, minor 
gods like Brahma, Indra and others just deserve a whipping.” “It is 
said that Brahma creates the world, Vishnu sustains it and Rudra 
destroys it. This is the wrong belief of those whose minds have not 
been fully enlightened. But the wise see Thee arjght—Thou art the 
soul and inward controller of all”. , 


The following hymn may be taken as Sankar’s vision of 
the Godhead : 

I bow to Thee, O Madhava, Thou art the lawgiver 
to him who creates the laws. Thou art the parent of the 
world. Thou art the mind of the world; Thou art the 
destiny of the world. 

Thou art the supreme soul of the universe, Thou art 
the one Lord of the universe. Nothing exists in the uni- 
verse except in Thee. 

Thou art the creation, Thou art the cause; static and 
dynamic, Thou art all, like as gold is unto ornaments of gold. 


Thou art plants and trees, Thou art birds and beasts 
Thou art gods and non-gods. 


NTA RK A K A Tl 


, ‘hee as different fo 
912 think of Thee i Want of 
The wnorallls © 
[he 18 
‘Jtumiytation. ays Thy -illkieis 
illun spat moment with Thy illusion. None 
colenle ae Boul Thou residest in the heart oF 
be * . Thee for tn ch Thee without a 
knowest rhe ‘ople search [hee w ul, not Under. 


- peo 
all beings; but peel 


Thee. 
tanding I | Were 
$ Bee runly truth, all the rest is false. The 

Thou art U 


this and contemplate Thee in their hearts. 
. ‘hi We 
wise know (1 4 
I crave not for enjoyment of peatitite, | I tong not 
| esi Only let there be devotion at Thy eet. 
for salvation. ‘* 


THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF SANKAR’S CREED 


Norther ishnavism is the combi; 
The main feature of Not thern Va sI mbined 

) ‘istna along with Sita or Radha. All Writers 
wosship of Rama or Kriskna . 
Paty atior have lamented that the de ete Ce ion 
on the Vaishnavite reformatior ha : a ae. 
- Northern Vaishnavism was chiefly owmg to the adoption of the 
female element, although the Rama-Sita worship represents a more 
sober line of devotion than the worship of Radha or Gopi-Krishna. 
Sankar Dev, as has been said, rejected the female element altogether, 
His object of devotion is Sri Krishna alone without any complemen- 
tary second. In his dhyana or meditation, he imagines of Hari as 
dwelling in Vaikuntha and he is the lord of Kamala who worships 
him also. He adores Hari as adorable even to Lakshmi. He chants 
also the name of Rama as indistinguishable from Krishna because 
they both symbolise the same image of the Brahma. 


| To the form of worship thus established, Sankar recognised 
an spiritual equality of all people: Brahmins, Sudras and Pariahs 
sige oe Im matters of worship, devotion and chanting 

ee Lar. “Why need one be a Brahmin”, says he, 


“who devoutly rea: 

oe nile, on the mame of Krishna ? He might be a Chan- 

name of Hari.” He catia © amy man who is not attached to the 

system and has nots ay bes social Slonificance in the caste 
“AY against Varnasrama duties. People of 


i eo uld follo ee ya | | + 
‘religious gatherings all Sens Own traditio;al duties, but 


explained either by a § a ete Sacred texts are read and 
the other POssesses more Brahmin according as the one o 
‘Offered seats j, the front om Power. ‘The Brahmins até 
buted by people of =e but the offerings to Vishnu are distr 

Of any caste of cleanly moral habits who may PS 
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selected for the occasion, although, as a mark of social respect, the 
offering is given first to the Brahmins and the leading men of the 


society. 


The contemporary social and religious abuses of the country 


have already been noticed. Sankar’s new faith came like a flash of 


lightning amidst.the surrounding gloom. He threw open to all people 
the doors of the Temple of God and, notwithstanding persecution 
from. the. priesthood, people flocked under the banner of his new 


faith. He counted amongst his disciples people from all ranks of 


society, from the Brahmins and Mohammedans to the aboriginal 
mountain people. 


Out of fairness it must be said when speaking of Brahmintic 
hostilities that it was the priesthood with professional interest that 
hha opposed to him; on the other hand, some of the enlightened and 
cultured Brahmins were amongst the earliest to receive mitiation at 
hishands. When Sankar began to compose literary works to spread 
his new faith, some of the enlightened Brahmin scholars came forward 
and joined labours with him. In some works he wrote only the 
first few sections and then gave them over to be continued by his 
Brahmin friends or followers. 


- In religious gatherings, females are not allowed. They carry 
on their devotional chantings in the court-yards of the temples in a 
separate group and that too not simultancously. 


_ Within the religious temples called Kirtan-ghar no image 
of any god not even of Krishna is placed. The round of daily 
devotional ceremonies consists in the reading and explaining of the 
Bhagavata and the Gita singing the hymmnic songs of Sankar and 
Madhav and then the devout recitation of the prayers to the accom- 
paniment of musical instruments. This jis called NAMA PRASANGA. 
‘All these items are carried on both in the early moming and the 
evenin g. 


THE LITERARY ASPECT OF SANKAR’S CREED 


Sankar founded a vast religious literature in order to give 
a permanent basis to his teachings. He composed all his works in 
the vernacular of the people. His hand was not wanting in any 
department of literature. He translated the entire Bhagavata and 
presented some selected storics from the Bhagavata and other Puranas 


z 
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1622 APD.) ar we 
bed = ) of Koch Behar where he was verv kindly received. We 
‘ed there _— aes ; 
hief di re for some time and died in 1596 A.1). He nominated his 
chic ( Is a} i Fi : £ 4% _ = 
ciple Mathura Das ‘Ata’ to the apostolic seat of Barpeta. 


on See —geeaadey are au householders, and ‘Arty om all 
, i perfect resignation tothe will of Sri Krishna. 
Sankar was himself a marricd man and d'd not encourage celibacy 
amongst his followers. But Im imitation of Madhav Dev, Fe “was. a 
celibate, some people forsook the ties of home-life and led simple 
lives in small cottages near the precincts of the main temples. They 
are known as Kevaliya Bhaktas (soli tary devotees). They profess to 
Represent tke society of Bhaktas so much glorified in Sankar’s tea- 
chings, and as such, old men, including even the heads of Sattras, 
much frequent their society to have their spiritual doubts cleared. 


Officially, these solitary devotees hold themselves responsible 

r = - i . . 
for the proper carrying on of the daily devotional observances in the 
temples. 


The Mahapurushiyas receive the initiatory manira at the 
the hands of their Guru, two or more ina body and rarely alone. 
Those who receive initiation at the same time regard themselves all 
through life as vowed spiritual friends to one another and never call 
one another by name. Caste restriction is not observed on these 
occasions. But a man of high caste does not marry into the house of 
another of low caste, neither would the former partake of any food 
cooked by the latter; but they would sit on the same floor and 
partake of the food cooked by a man of higher caste. Caste 
restriction is disregarded only for religious purposes, because even the 
Mahapurushiya Brahmins receive initiatory mantras at the hands of 
the Sudra Adhikaras of the Sattras. 


THE DAMODARIYA OR BAMUNIA SECT 


Damodar Dev was a Brahmin and his followers styled them- 
selves either after him or afier his caste. Damodar Dev lett no 
literary works definitely embodying his views, the religious works of 
of Sankar and Madhav being read even by Damodariya, for devo- 
tional purposes. But a few books were written for Damodar Dev 
by his followers. He was equally emphatic in his injunctions against 
the worship of other gods and goddesses and in his extolment of 
single-minded devotion to Sri Krishna. “If however,” he is represen- 
ted to have said, “the ancient rishis enjoin the worship of other 
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Bhakta public, and after a good deal of factious disturbance, a de- 
scendent of Ram Ram, Sankar’s farnily priest, was elected. 


Im matters spiritual also there is difference between the two 
sects. While all Mahapurushiyas irrespective of caste are entitled 
to recite the full mystic formula of Sankar, the Damodariyas recei- 
ving the same foimula observe a distinction. The Brahmins amon- 
gst them recite the full formula whilst the Sudras amongst them are 
allowed to repeat it only in a curtailed form. There is thus a 
greater sense of equality and fellowship amongst the Mahapurushiyas 
than among the Damodariyas. 


THE HARIDEVIYA SECT 


Hari Dev also founded an independent sect later on. The 
foilowers of this sect form a small body, and Hari Dev being a 
Brahmin, his teachings lean more to the side of Damodar Dev than 
of Sankar. | 


CONCLUSION 


Withim the small compass of this sketch we have thus com- 
pleted our general suryey of the salient points of Assam Vaishnavism. 
The civilisation of modern Assam is essentially a Vaishnavite civi- 
lisation. Apart from the main Sattras which would number no 
less than three hundrea, and which are like the headquarters of 
religion, every village of Hindu or Hinduised population contains 
one NAMGHAR (The temple where people gather to chant the 
name of God). On all festive occasions connected with tke life and 
doings of Krishna, the hymnic songs of Sankar and Madhav are 
recited in accompaniment to musical instruments. On such occa- 
sions, there is no sectarian distinction between a Mahaputushiya and 
a Damodariya, all joming in the ceremonies with equal fervour and 
partaking of the Vishnu offerings. Except in the respective attitudes 
towards idol worship, the distinction between the people of the two 
sects is more theoretical than practical. And as a matter of fact, 
even the Damodariyas, on their own Initiative, do not show any 
great inclination towards instituting idol worship; only they have 
no objection to join when others do so. 

These Namghars are something like village parliaments. 
Their affairs are conducted on a purely democratic principle, every 
household in the village having an equal voice in the management 
of affairs. 


2. Assam Through the Ages * 


The different 


names that Assam has borne in different ages 
down the stre: 


1m of time throw some light upon the races of men 
that exercised dominance over it. There is reason to believe that 
none of the three names,—Pragjyotisha, Kamrupa and Assam, by 
which the land has been designated in different times shows affinity 
to formations of Aryan origin. Agam about the establishment of the 
ancient Kingdom of Pragjyotisha, there is no tradition in the vast 
Pauranic literature of Sanskrit. Pargiter, the highest authority about 
the dynastic history of Pauranic times, observes that the ancient 
Kingdom of Pragijyotisha is nowhere connected with any of the 
Pauranic Aryan rulers and would Seem to have been founded by an 
invasion of Mongolians from the North-East though tradition is 
silent obout this outlying development. 


Yet the most remarkable feature about its eatly history is 
that ancient Assam finds mention in all the great events of all-India 
import in the Aryan kingdoms of India from the time of the great 
epics,—the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, down to the most recent 
Tantras. Pragjyotisha is mentioned in the Ramayana in connection 
with the search for abducted Sita. It is mentioned ir the Maha- 
bharata in connection with three incidents of all-India import recor- 
ded in that epic,—namely the victorious expeditions of prince Arjuna 
in conneltion with the Rajasuya Sacrifice of Yudhisthira, the great 
battle of Kurukshetra and the horse-sacrifice of the Pandavas. 


In classical literature, Kalidasa ( 5th Century A.D. ) men- 
tions Pragjyotisha and Kamrupa in connection with the conquest of 
the four quarters by Raghu, the hero of his epic poem. In the 
same epic it has also been said that when the hero’s son prince Aja 
returned from the wedding ceremony with princess Indumati, it was 
by leaning on the neck of the King of Kamrupa that prince Aja 
got down from his bridal elephant. This shows the great honour in 
which the Kamarupa King was held by the northern Indian prince. 


* Published in the Independence Number, Tie Assam Tribune, 1949 
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within his kingdom and for some time maintained something like an 
Aryan influence over the land. But the temptations of the aboriginal 
Way ok. life were too great for him and he [ell a victim to an 
unrestramed life, His kingdom was invaded by a hostile force from 
the west. He was killed. What followed after his death is riot known. 


The next glimpse of ancient Assam is from the Copper plate 
land grants of certain Hindu or Hinduised Kines from the 7th to 
cle century. They were all devoted to Siva and some of them 
pulit Siva temples and gave land grants to Brahmins. But the Saiva 
religion that was in vogue was mixed up with aboriginal customs 
and practices. Wine, women and flesh were prominent features in 
this popular Saivism. | 


From the 13th Century onwards Hindu predominance seems 
to have been swallowed up in the rise of non-Aryan principalities in 
different parts of Assam. Early in this century the political pic- 
ture of the country was something like this: a line of Chutiya Kings 
( of the Mongol race ) ruled east of Subansiri and the Disang; there 
was a Kachari kingdom on the south-bank of the Brahmaputra which 
extended half way across the Nowgong district; west of the Kacharis 
on the south bank and of the Chutiyas on the north were a number 
of petty chiefs called the Bara-Bhuyans (the multiple land-lords ). 
But casting a shadow upon these small dots on the map appeared 
the Ahoms on the scene from the eastern corner of the Brahmaputra 
valley. Their emergence changed the whole course of Assam history. 
For the first time in the history of Assam, the Ahoms brought toge- 
ther the varied racial groups under their common domination and 
built up something like an empire and a_ political hegemony 
which lasted till the country passed ever into the hands of the 
British in 1824. 


The Chutiyas have left a mark in the cultural history by 
bringing into awful prominence the worship of Sakti in. the image of 
Tamreswari popularly known as esai-khati, the eater of raw flesh. 
Near about modern Sadiya, the copper temple of the dread goddess 
was erected, her most delectable offerings being wime, sweets and 
human sacrifice. She exercised an awlul fascination from her copper 
temple which was looked upon as a centre of worship for all the 
hill tribes on the north eastern frontier. Sakti worship which was at a 
discount under the Hindu kings who were devoted to Siva was - thus 
revived almost with a vengeance. The Hindu Bara-Bhuyans also were 
Sakti-worshippers. But the Chutiyas made it theirown and a class of 
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In a land of diversified races and interests two striking 
achievements stand out very prominently. The Ahoms brought about 
political unification of Assam never known belore and the Vaishnavite 
reformers brought about a religious and cultural cohesion among 
the people. Alongside, a language was developed which im its power 
of expressiveness is second to none amongst the Sanskritic languages 
of India. Though Sanskritic in origin its vocabulary is largely made 
out of borrowings from the languages of the indigenous aboriginal 
people. Synthesis of native and imported elements—that has been the 
historical line of development of Assamese genius in every direction. 
Forced grafting of alien ideas has proved its bane. 


The Ahoms would have left behind a legacy of prosperous 
Assam, but in an evil hour the court decided to experiment with 
grafting of imported ideas. When king Rudra Singh ( 1696—1716 ) 
in his Zeal of a convert for a new religion made up his mind to 
invite Krishnaram Bhattacharyya, a famous Mahant of the Sakta 
sect in the Nadia district of Bengal, something like a time bomb was 
planted beneath the Ahom throne. Under the opiate influence of foreign 
ideas quickened by vested interests, his successors failed to look about 
themselves. The time bomb matured and its first detonation was 
heard when the Moamaria Vaishnavites threw out a challenge to the 
Ahom throne (1769). Decline rapidly set in and gathered momentum 
till the might and majesty of the Ahom empire were laid to the 
dust by the Burmese invasion ( 1819—1824 ). Thus the mistake ofa 
moment under the soporific influence of Court sycophancy undid the 
splendid work of seven hundred years ! 


When Assam came under the British in 1824, she was pros- 
trate and bleeding and scarce knew herself. To her self-inflicted in- 
jury was added the gratuitous insult of having her language taken 
away. After about ten years of British rule, Assamese Was superse- 
ded by Bengali as the language of the court and the medium of 
instruction in the schools ( 1836—1873 ). Assamese intellect spent 
itself in fighting this humiliation and could not express itself in lite. 
rature and art under the first impact of European civilization. 


But, for the first time in history, Assam became a part of 
all India under the British. Assam was too impoverished in mind 
and matter to look beyond the head of her new master and remai- 
ned a passive spectator to what was happening elsewhere in India. 
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3. THE KALITA CASTE OF ASSAM * 


| l. The kdlitas are a people of undetermined origin in Assam. 
They represent the main bulk of the fully Aryanised population, The 
social purity of a certain Assamese locality is judged by the number 
of alia households in the place. In social ranking they occupy a 
position next to the Brahmins. They are regarded as sat Sadras and 
observe Hindu rites in all their purity. Their main occupation 18 
cultivation but as there are no functional castes in Assam, they figure 
also as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, bell-metal workers, etc. 


2. The Aaliiagy spread over the whole of the Brahmaputra 
valley from Sadiya in the east to Rangpur in north Bengal ( which 
was apartof ancient Assam). But they constitute tae most pre- 
ponderating elements in the four districts of Kamrup, Nowgong, 
Darrang and Sibsagar. They appear to have held great sway in the 
past and foreign observers have often divided the people of mediaeval 
Assam into the Kalitas and the rest. The author of the Fatiyah-1’- 
Ibriyah who accompanied Mir Jumlah throughout his expedition to 
Assam in 1662 A.D. says that the ancient inhabitants belong to 
two nations, the Ahom and the Kalita. Tnis statement is apparently 
intended to apply to the country named Garhgaon m eastern Assam. 
( GAIT : History of Assam, 1st Edn. p. 138.) In western Assam, the 
people were often divided into Kalitds and the Koches ( MARTIN : 
Eastern India, Vol. iii, p. 545). 


3 It seems rather curious that no writer on castes and 
tribes of India has ever tried to connect the Falitds with any Aryan 
or non-Aryan tribes. GAIT contents himself with the remark that the 
Kalitas of the Brahmaputra valley have often a distinctly Aryan 
appearance and although they certainly contain other elements they 
are possibly to some extent the descendants of the first Aryan immi- \\| 
grants by women of the country ( History of Assam. p.6. ). Amongst i 
the Kalilas themselves there is a tradition that they were originally | 
* Reprinted from A Volume of Indian and Iranian Studies presented to Sir 
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dian Mbt MMM Vice tur; ug 5. Geka, 7 38s, nen 
128): Kelavan: d E ; = \ yd :; Ivi. 49 ); Kalitaka ( Vaayy > xIv. 
128); Ai . vana (Ibid ); Kariti ( Mahabharata; Bhisma ix 44) : Ut-kala, 
Mo-bala, ( Moh. Bhis. ix, 41 \; also Kalinga: kalada, kalava, kalkala 
a see ey Maktbbrata ). These are all nawies of 
tribes living south of the Vindhyas. As the tribal names of the 
Dravidian people have been separately enumerated in the Puragas, 
these names may beassumed to have references to a people or peoples 
different from the Dravidians. Further, these varied name’ perhaps 
refs. to the branches of one central tribe with the element, -kal-, as 


the basic constituent of the main tribal name. 


8. Amongst these analogous terms the nearest approach to 
the word Kalita is found in the formations Xalitaka, and Jariti. The 
presence of Kalitas in Sambalpur, where, by their own tradition, they 
had migrated from Baudh still further south, raises some suspicion 
about the original southern habitat of the Kalités whence in some 
pre-historic time across Bihar Urey entered into Assam through north 


Bengal. 

In the absence of definite records about the early history of 
the Kalilds, certain side-lights may perhaps be gathered from instan- 
ces of cultural contact between Assam and Southern India. 

9 It has been pointed out by historians of the Far-East 
that Indian colonists seem to have proceeded to the Far-East both by 
land and sea and that the land route passed through Eastern Bengal, 
“eg and ‘Assam ( R.C. MAJUMDAR : Indo-Aryan Colonies in 
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: = architectural ruins of ancient Assam 
ie of resemblance to the Chalukya columns of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, Chaitya window patterns so common in the temples of Central 
India, (esn. those in the Rewa state and at Khajuraho \ in the 
Gupta temples at Bhumra and Deogarh (RD. BANERJI : 
Reports; BARES SESE Archaeological Survey of India). K.N. DIk- 
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SHIT is a little more sexplicit about the source 0 


ancient Assamese art. "The affinities of Assamese art would seem to 
lic more witl the schools of Bihar and Orissa than with contemporary 
Pala art of Bengal. This is not unnatural as, of the streams of in- 
fluence that have moulded the culiure of Assam, the strongest current 
has always been from .North-Bihar and Mid-India” ( Annual Report, 1927-28, 
L. BARUA’s Early History 


Archaeological Survey of India : quote din EX 
of Kamrupa ). 
14. Linguistic affinities would also c 


There are homely Assamese 
show parallel equivalents in Oriya 


stern dialects. These might have 
d in some cases might also have 


onfirm the findings of 
the archaeologists, words which often 
with slight variations in meaning 
Bihari, Hindusthani and other we 
descended from common sources an 
been due to migrations of people from different centres of Northern 
India in different times. 


15. But there is a class of common Assamese words that 


have similar formations only in the southern and westernmost langua- 
ges and dialects like the Marathi, the Bhatri, the Bhulia ( the latter 
two being mixtures of Marathi, Oriya and Eastern Hindi). These 
formations do not seem to be shayed by mtermediate languages. In 
this connection the Assamese equivalents for water and fire seem to 
yield interesting results - Assamese pani for water is common to all 
the dialects of Bihari and Eastrn Hindi. But Assamese <ut for fire 


has parallels only in. jay and jwe of the 


in the Bhulia dialect of Eastern Hindi, 
Other parallel formations are presen ted 


Bhatri dialect of Oriya and 
both across the Vindhyas. 
in the table below ; 
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ly sucere ay “ 

| Sesting that he } | 
>» Sat he belonged to the K 

ee Ger ee Tec i¢ Kshatriya caste that h, on- 

cealed its identity for fear of ore at had con 


Parasurama M; ’ fm. re — 
thrown the whole blame  « « Many a caste has thus 


;_% arasurama’s shoulder for its co; ab 
low position in society for its comparative 


23. Some oF 
ves biGem. up Ph the aera of sii royal clan made themsel- 
ee Seen ie? Just as the koches of western Assam made them- 
at on as Raybaisis alter the Koch kings had established them- 
aa ee seer Exe now there are khens in the Rangpur dis- 
min mn Bengal, the Stronghold of the khen kings. They num- 
abioe aia in the census of 19]. “They are orthodox Hindus and 
cs ae the same Brahmans as the Nabasakha group ( of 
ee ‘es mgr pmeation States that they are the only 
cs Pome Mat the Brahmans of Bengal admit to be true Sudras 
scat nee rake ge power that their princes held. At the 
nae ecupations are cultivation and domestic 
service under high caste Hindus. Jn Assam they are known as Kolitds 
( District Gazetteer : 191] ; Rangpur, p. 46 ), 


24. GAIT detects a considerable infusion of Aryan blood in 
their physiognomy ( History of Assam, p. 41), as he has done in the 
case of the fralilas (cf. 3). He also says that the great majority of 
them have been absorbed in the ranks of other communities but the 
few who retain the old name claim to be Kayasthas ( Ibid). But it 
has become a fashion for the Kalitads of Rangpur to make themselves 
known as Kayasthas. Kalitds are unknown in Bengal and along with 
the transfer of Rangpur from Assam to Bengal, the #alitas have mostly 
equated themselves to the Kayasthas not to “abide questions” in 
social intercourse. MARTIN observes that “fa numerous tribe called 
Kalita who once had great sway here ( Rangpur ), as they still have 
in Assam, have in the more civilized parts assumed the title of 
Kayostho and conceal their descent from the Kolitas” ( Eastern India, 
Vol. iii. p. 528). 

95. If the Kula-lupia theory can thus be disposed of, the 
early history of the Kalitas themselves asa tribe wari reel a 
matter of uncertainty in the absence of ar thes sini! ai Z pre- 

| fae in Sambalpur coupled with probable instances of 
i) Ot Be cal parallelisms between Assam and 


inguisti ‘chacologi 
linguistic and other archacolos P m ) Snags 
ce India noticed in the foregoing sections would seem to make 


: ‘ration from the south not wholly un- 
: eens rbout their migration | . 
me ee han half the inhabitants of Assam 1s made up of 


4, Conjunctive Participles as Pleonastic Suffixes in the 
Magadhan dialects* 


[Abbreviations : 

A~Assamese, B=Bengali 

L.S.l~Linguistic Snrvey of India by Grierson. 

O.D.B.L.=Origin and Development of the Bengali Language by Dr Suniti kumar 


Chatter ji 
Pischell=Pischell's Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen] 


The Magadhan dialects present the strange phenomenon of 
suffixes after fully 


using conjunctive participles as pleonastic 
Let us begin with 


inflected vowel forms to add cer‘ain emphasis. 
the Easternmost Bengali dialects. The conjunctive participles gi, 
gai from the defective root ga, to go, “is often added to other 
verbs to make them more forcible.” (L.S.I. Vol. I., p. 293). The 
conjunctive tense having been lost, the participle is added to inflected 
verbs in all tenses and moods as an emphatic particle; ¢.g- diirat 
bidesh gechil giya—went away to a distant country : Cachar dialect 
(L.S.I. V.I, p. 234). lai etc gai —took away : Tippera dialect (L.S.1. 
V.,I.,.p. 244). geldm gai, I went away ; deo fal, cive away : CGhilta- 
Ibid p. 294. diirai mulluk®? gel gati—went away lo a far 


gong : 
Kari goi—let us make. Nodkhali : (Ibid, pp. 309, 313). 


country. 


The use of gai in this sense is a highly characteristic feature 
of middle Assamese Prose of the Chronicles. The following forms 
are taken at random from Purani Asam Buranjt published by the 


Kamriipa Anusandhan Samiti. 


dharile gai—caught him up (p. 104) 

rahil gai—he stayed there (p. 106) 

thakil gai—he remained there (p. 107) 

bhetile gai—he met him (p. 109) 

diye gai—he does give cic. 

_ It is used in narrative 


This use of gai persists in Mod. A 
f finality to an expression, 


prose to give a certain swing and a sense 0 


Geurishankar Hirachand Ojha, Prayag. 


“* From Bharatiya Anushilan Granth, dedicated in honour of Mak amahopadhyaya 
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yostulate for separate origin of B. khan is uncalled for. The follo- 
wing expressions from the Gospel of St. Mark in Magadhi quoted 
in O.D.B.L. P998 only illustrate the pleonastic use of the conjunc 
tive participle khan in Magadhi: Xariai-khan, I do, I shall do; 


Ailai-khan, came; Aahal kai-khan, said etc .. 


THE DIALECTICAL BENGALI—xre. 


(debo-ne, I shall give; jabd-ne, you will go) and the diale- 
ctical Assamese (Kamrip)-ni (héwd-ni, do cat; .jawd-ni, do go) 
are conjunctive endings used pleonastically. 

The origin of the conjunctive participles in na in the vari- 


ous dialects and sub-dialects of N.I.A. may be briefly indicated here. 


The forms in the Bihari dialects as above noted are kahan; 
kohan,-khan, kha. 


The Nepali form is kan (shortened for ke-ne). 

The Bengali sub-dialects (L.S.I., V. I) Chakma. P. 324.-inat: 
jeinat, having gone. =. 

Kharia-Thar (Manbhum), P 93.-nd; hend, being : ana, taking. 

Mal Paharia, P 99. -henak : gutidi-henak, having collected. 

Jalpai-guri, P 106. -hane : jaya-hane, having gone. 

In Rajasthani dialects : (L.5.I. IX.II) 

Marwari P.. 26 -nai,-knai: 


Malvi P 57. -ne,-i-ne. 


All these n-forms go back to O.1.A. (Vedic) ~ tedna>M.1.A. -ttdna; 
—ccaéna; - yana (Pischell S. 592). M.I.A. — ydna N.I.A.—dna,—na. 
Bihari kahan; Nep. kan (<ke-ne); Bengal; fenak, hdne are 
double Gonjunctives. In the Bihari dialects the termination of the 
conjunctive participle may be either kai or ke (shortened for kari > 
ka(r)i). In this use kai or ke lost all traces of the verbal signi- 
ficance and became a mere conjunctive suffix subjoincd to the con- 
junctive form of the principal verb. The Raj. dialects built up an 


affix in -nai, ne on the analogy of kai, ke. 


WW 
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salvar 

Jat-r-ém { I am going. 
jait-r-am J 

Early B. (Krishna Avirtan), 

Gche-r : he has. berhile-rg - Surrounded 
dibo-ra = shall give. haibe-rd + shall be. 

gell-ra_ : passed. 


, ae all thew: examples -ra,-era have no clearly definable mea- 
ning. They are all used in a vague sense of emphasis and obliga- 
toriness associated with English auxiliary verbs like ‘do’, ‘did’, ‘shall’, 
‘should’, ete. and conveying the same shades of meaning as the con- 
junctive participles examined in the previous section. 


In reality they are only decayed conjunctive participles. 
In Bihari, there is also the conjunctive formation kar (L.S,I. V. II. 
p. 39) side by side with kar, ke. In the Western languages kar 
often appears as—ar. There is also the Nepali conjunctive in—(y) 
er, Eastern Hindi,—ker (Turnbull - Nepali Gr. p IIT, L.S.I. V. VI 
p. I59), 


We have already met expressions in East B. with pleonastic 
use of Adri, ari <kari ( gef@m Gri) anda Chittagong form like 
khai—r may be regarded, as equivalent to Ahdi kar(i). I do it. 
Similarly, Noakhali mari-ve may be equated to mari kar(t), I am 
dying. (The Mat Paharia dialect has a verbal root4/ker: Cf. dnand 
kerib : hadsi-mbja@ kerib : L.S.1.V.1. p. 102 ) 


Dr Chatterji regards this —r— as a contracted form of kar 
and a verbal auxiliary added on to the root ( O.D.B.L. p- 996). But 
he has left the history and function of this —r— undiscussed. 


INVERTED CONJUNCTIVES 


There are certain anomalous formations in Early B. ( Krishna 
Kirtan) and in Early A ( Ramayan, M. Kandali ) in which the 
position of the characteristic conjunctive ending ne es ae inverted. 
The principal verb takes on the conjunctive termination and what 
in similar contexts pass on as conjunctive participles have personal 
affixes added on to them. The following are the examples ; 


(B) LETTERS | 


SOCIETE DE LINGUISTIOUR | 
DE PARIS = 

RECONNUE D’UTILITE 

par décret du 30 mars 1876 

A LA SORBONNE (5¢ 


PUBLIQUE Paris, le 16.11. 
1934 
ARR) 


Dear Sir, 

| Today is mail day, so I answer 
ving no copy of your work, 
general nature, and must be t] 
I wish you would read it, 
mary with your people ies 
dates ? 


at once ; all the more as ha- 
the things I can tell you are of a 
tose I have expressed in my report. 
In case there are details : is it not custo- 
have reports communicated to the candi- 


From what I temember the main blemishes in your work were, 


so 10 say, of an elementary nature, in so far as some training in 
etymology, or historical phonetics would have prevented you from 
offeTing a Jot of rash guesses which subtract too much of the value 
of your work-—a work which is in itself useful, new, and worthy of 
appreciation. This question oi phonetics is fundamental, as mor- 
phology has to be founded on phonetics ; no explanation of any 
suffix or desinence etc. has to be offered without being supported 
by the phonetical rules of the language. In your work (and I must 
say not only in yours ; but in yours eminently) there is not enough 
of interdependency and coherency of the different parts ; to feel 
yourself obliged to proving your statements will oblige you also to 
leave a lot aside (or to admit borrowings to Bg. or Hindi), but 
what will remain will be solid stuff. 


Another thing : from your title I gathered you did not consider 
yourself bound to be complete, and give one more full “Formatior ”’, 
or “Ovigin and development” ; perhaps you will be now induced to 
keep only some parts, where the matter is new; this I should not 
consider a defect, on the contrary. But you are abetter judge 
of the matter. 


In due time please write to me again, and send me at least 
parts of your new Ms. (By the way, please inquire about the foreign 
tarifs of postage ; Thad to pay a fine for your letter). But at all 
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INSTITUT 
DE 16 me Maurice Berteaux 
CIVILISATION Leores 29.X11,54 
INDIENNE 
SORBONNE 


Dear Mr. Kakati, 

[I have managed to go through your book during the Holidays. 
I have put pencil remarks on the blank pages, as recommended. 
You will see that I have ; but the whole 
has improved much, and contains no more of those shocking remarks 
or etymologies which Struck me at the first time. Of course, not 
speaking of differences on special points, where yOu could often 
fall back on Dr. Chatterji’s Support, I would probably not have 
taken the subject as you did ; IT should have started, not from 
O.I.A. and if possible not from M.I.A., but from the form of the 
language (to be reconstructed) from which Bg. and Ass. (& “Or. ?) 
are derived ; or if you think that Ass. is derived, not parallel to 
Bg., but from oO, Be. itself (not Speaking of possible or probable 
recent borrowings), I should have tried to start from Bg., Bg. being 
generally sufficiently well explained through the bulky book of Dr. 
Chatterj1, You have not even expressed your view of the. matter, 
either in Introduction or Conclusion ; and it cannot be gathered 
from your treatment of facts ; on the whole you rather consider 
Ass. as isolated—a view, which, being contrary 16 that expressed 
€.g. by Grierson, should be defended. 

As to the title ‘Aspects’ is obscure to me; but I suppose it 
would imply unconnected studies; as a matter of fact, your treat- 
ment is complete enough and, on principle at least (see remarks), 
connected. So that ‘Outlines of Ass. Linguistics’ seems better. 
There is probably another formula to be found yet, of which your- 
self, of course, will be a better judge. 

Of course, no index at the present time at least ; a sulficiently 
datailed table is quite enough. 

In conclusion accept my congratulations for the hard prelimi- 
nary work done & for the improvement of the treatment; and my 
promise of acceptance of the thesis, if it is again submitted to me. 


doubts on many points - 


Yours sincerely 


Jules Bloch. 


In case you write to him give my best regard: to D,., Chatterji, 


—— ES 


ee) es ene see 
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RATHFARNHAM 
CAMBERLEY 
SURREY 
Telephone 
43, Camberley 


January 19th 1932 


Professor Banikanta Kakati, 

Dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your letter of December 29th 1931, and for 
the ACCOMP ARYAN, Paper on “Aspects of Assamese Morphology”, both 
of which arrived today. You will, T am sure, forgive me for not 
reading the latter, when I explain that. Since 1 last wrote to you, 
my eyesight has been failing, and al] reading and write lras 
been reduced to a minimum. To read your paper would be quite 
beyond my powers, even though the subject is one in. which T am 
much interested, and on which you can throw so muct illumination. 
I must accept the conditions of old age, and hope that my eyes 
will ultimately improve in strength. 


Under the circumstances, I think it is best to return the paper 
to you. I doubt if its subject would be considered of sufficient 
general interest for the pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, I would suggest its being submitted for consideration to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which when I was in 
India, frequently published papers on grammatical details of Indian 
larguages. Unfortunately, as I have explained, I can offer no 
opinion regarding, or criticism of, your conclusions, as I have 


not been able to read it. : 
I am very sorry to be compelled to disappomt you, 


Yours very sincerely 


George A. Grierson. 
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TELEPHONE - 7 | 
oot 22. COLCGHESTE! 'E; 
WESTERN 6265 in Sern 
S11 V ) vr 
GLASGOW, W. 2. 
4.9.35 


Dear Dr. Kakati. 
; eo congratulations, in which my wife joins, on your 
an ioe eee letter from Annada Babu, received last 
z ; re news. I shall hope tosee your thesis 
vient day in print. It has been a long and a_ toilsome journey 
for you, I know, and it is immediately to your credit that you 
have pushed OB) to: gucces ih spite of circumstances which were 
not always encouraging. I trust this finds you and yours in good 
health. 

I hear the enrolment is up to 860 this year. I have not heard 
how many ladies ; but I hope they are also up in numbers. 1 
see from the “Times of Assam” that the University questicn is very 
much to the fore again. Your doctorate is a quiet but hopeful 
sign. JI trust, however, the prior claims of primary and secondary 
education will not be forgotten. 

We have had quite a good summer here this year and I have 
seen more Of my own country in the past two months than evei 
belore, It is lovely. Remember me to all my old colleagues. My 
thoughts are often in Assam. 

Yours sincerely 
David Thomson* 


Nutley 
Sussex 
Nov Ist, 35 


Dear Dr. Kakati 

I read in “The Collegean’ of your great 
the Doctorate in Philosophy of the Calcutta University and send 
you my very heartiest congratulations on your personal honour 
and on the honour you have confeired upon the College. 


success in obtaining 


*Dr. David Thomson, B.Sc., Ph.D, IES: Jo 
Cotton College, Gauhati, in 1911; later, succeeded F.W. Sudmersen 
as the Principal of the college (1926-33). 


rf Joined as Lecturer at 
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| 7 oul ip on Sankar Deb is interesting and is respectably 

2 ae agllae ; suggest ee be an object with you as a 
» able 1 dastie « wt bes English that he who rezds May not 
side e ney FOU writing as Indian English. ‘That this is 
no! por I know from the success of ehes OF my own— 
notably one Seshadri of Benares University who writes English with 
only an Occasional lapse from grace. ati dh, | 
i you call with your pamphlet when nextI halt iy cape ave 

at Gauhati I shall endeavour to give you guidance ee 


Yours sincerely 


J. R. Cunningham 


Shillong, 
| 23 Dec., 1923 
Dear Banikanta  Kakati, 
Your letter has given me great pleasure and I congratulate 
you cordially on your distinguished success. 
With the season’s greetings. 
Yours sincerely 


J. R. Cunningham 


ASKOMIL END, 
CAMPBEL TOWN, 
ARGYLL. 

TEL : GAMPBELTOWN 167. 


5 Feby. . 1933 


My dear Banikanta, 

I was very pleased to hear from you again and have to thank 
you for your good wishes which I cordially return in kind. | 

It is more than kind of you to wish to dedicate some scholarly 


production to me. I shall be delighted to have my name associated 
ou publish. . 


with any work of the kind which you pul hes | | 

I hope that the verdict on your thesis may be favourable. and 
that some measure of renown may come to you It academic circles 
from its publication. .You will, of course, send a copy : oul 
Grierson and may be sure of generous appreciat Re from him 
for any truth ewhich you are the first to bring to light. 


——————— 
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(C) Review of Mother Goddess Kamakhya 


he sources of the history of Assam are poor; in fact in epigra- 


are only seven Inscriptions from seven periods ; for the 


rest, —Puranic literatyre— fragmentary and legendary. ae 8 Tes 
surprised that the Author 


conclusion in this little 


phy, there 


announces at the outset the absence of 
book where he has reprinted these various 
articles ; even the coherence he makes us expect is lacking here. 

One is yet Srateful to the author for his analysis, for the prob- 
lem is important, and cannot be Studied elsewhere than in the 
frontier provinces of Fndia : it is that of Indianisation, ard that of 
the adaptation of Hinduism to the local traditions and customs. 
If the interpretation of the literary sources is doubtful, end the 
etymology of proper nouns risky (one knows that itis the same when 
the well-known civilisations and languages are concerned), the com- 
parison of Hinduised Assam with primitive Assam and even with 
other Indo-Chinese regions (but the Egypt and Japan also invoked 
by the author are doubiless too far-off) has a good explanatory 
value, * 


*Review of Mother Goddess Kamakhya by Jules Bloch, originally publis- 
hed in the French journal Comptes Rendus, aia (English rendering 
by Dr. Hiren Gohain). 
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Dr. Debi Prasad Pattanayak : Director 
Languages, Myasre. Dr, J | 


: Central Mnistittute of Ip clian 
Allanayak jg 


a leadiy, | ds mes ft 
of prevert-day India. aiding linguistje scien list 


Shri Tabu Taid : Forme 


r Pro fessor of F 
ahati, Shri Taid is pr 


Melish, ¢ 
esejn ily 


Ol LOn College, Guw 
a educational ad 


Ministra ter. 
: > Lecturer in 
College, Guwahati, Shri Hazarika iS known 
‘he Assamese language, 


Assamese, 3. Barooah. 
as a thorough student of 


Dr. Upendra Nath Goswami : Retir 
Gauhati University, Dr 
dialectological studies in 


ed Professor of Assamese, 
contributed significantly to 
Fe ee Assam. Bhasavijnan, Bhasa ary Sahitya, Asam- 
ya Ghasar Riipkatha ang- 4 Study of Kamrupi ~ A Dialect of Assamese 
are among his publications. 4 


: Goswami has 


Dr. Sukumar Biswas - Professor and Head 


of the Department of 
Bergali and Dean of the 


Faculty of Arts. Ge uhati University, 
Dr. Biswas is a comparative Philologis énd has publishdd a good 
deal in various research journals, 


Dr. Framed (Chandra Bhattacharyya : Retired Principal, B. Bar- 
boat Leieet, Guwahati, Dr. Bhatiacharyya is a well-known Iinguist 
of Assam. He has contributed especially to the study of Bodo, a 'Tib- 
eto-Barman language. 


Dr. Dilip Barua : Professor (and former Head), Department of 
English, Burdwan University, West Bengal, Dr. Barua is known for 
nis critical writings in Assamese and English. 


Dr. Satyendra Nath Sarma : Retired Rab‘ndrenath Tagore Pro- 
lessor of Modern Indian Languages, Gauhati University, Dr. Sarma 
isa leading critic and historian of Assamese literature. Sale da Sahi- 
yar Itibrita, Asamiya U. panyasar Bhiimikd, Asamiya Upanydsar Gatidhara 
and Asamiya N@tya Sahitva are among his major works. 


Shri Hirendranath Dutta : Reader, Department of English, Gau- 
hati University, Shri Dutia is a poet and a WRITER, His poems have 
been collected under the title Somdhirir SOwarani. 


Shri Upendra Nath Sarma : Retired Professor end Head of the 
Department of English, Gotton College, Guwzheu, phe) Sarma wy 
a keen student of English language and literature. He has many 
critical essays on literary themes to his credit. 


_ ———————— 


If Sankaradeva contributed ; 
to the spread of oriental “a 
culture and literature four : 


centuries back by building ; 
up a massive renaissance, <3 
based on the Visnuite faith, 

and introduced India to 

Assam in depth, Banikanta 


Kakati was one of the few 
persons who acted up tothe 
revival of that legacy, which 
still holds the eastern zone 
to India. He esta! blished the 
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identity and uniqueness of 
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